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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


1743-1943 


On April 13, 1943 the nation observes the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson was a man of many 
and varied intellectual interests. He was a lawyer, philosopher, 
scientist, architect, musician, inventor, agriculturist, writer, and 
statesman. His greatest contribution to American life and 
thought, however, was his philosophy of intellectual freedom, 
which is a part of our great heritage of freedom: freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 
assembly. 

The American Association of University Professors is dedicated 
to the principles of intellectual freedom advocated so brilliantly 
and so vigorously by Thomas Jefferson. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, for the Bulletin of the Association to participate in the 
commemoration of the birthday of this great American by pre- 
senting a few excerpts from his writings. Time and changing 
circumstances have not made the ideas and views of Mr. Jefferson 
any less pertinent. Indeed they have a new significance today 
when again we are engaged in a war for the preservation and the 
extension of freedom, democracy, and enlightenment.—TuHE 
Epiror. 


Freedom 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.—Letter to Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, September 23, 1800. 


Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual agents against 
error. Give a loose to them, they will support the true religion by 
bringing every false one to their tribunal, to the test of their in- 
vestigation. They are the natural enemies of error, and of error 
only. Had not the Roman government permitted free inquiry, 
Christianity could never have been introduced. Had not free 
inquiry been indulged at the era of the Reformation, the corrup- 
tions of Christianity could not have been purged away. If it be 
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restrained now, the present corruptions will be protected and new 
ones encouraged.—WNotes on Virginia. 


Subject opinion to coercion: whom will you make your in- 
quisitors? Fallible men, men governed by bad passions, by 
private as well as public reasons. And why subject it to coercion? 
To produce uniformity. But is uniformity of opinion desirable? 
No more than of face and stature. Introduce the bed of Pro- 
crustes then, and as there is danger that the large men may beat 
the small, make us all of a size, by lopping the former and stretch- 
ing the latter. Difference of opinion is advantageous in religion. 
The several sects perform the office of a censor morum over each 
other. Is uniformity attainable? Millions of innocent men, 
women, and children, since the introduction of Christianity, have 
been burnt, tortured, fined, imprisoned; yet we have not ad- 
vanced one inch towards uniformity. 

What has been the effect of coercion? To make one half the 
world fools, and the other half hypocrites. To support roguery 
and error all over the earth. Let us reflect that it is inhabited by 
a thousand millions of people. That these profess probably a 
thousand different systems of religion. That ours is but one of 
that thousand. That if there be but one right, and ours that one, 
we should wish to see the nine hundred and ninety-nine wandering 
sects gathered into the fold of truth. But against such a majority 
we cannot effect this by force. Reason and persuasion are the 
only practicable instruments. To make way for these, free in- 
quiry must be indulged; and how can we wish others to indulge it 
while we refuse it ourselves?—Notes on Virginia. 


When I hear another express an opinion which is not mine, I say 
to myself, he has a right to his opinion, as I to mine; why should 
I question it? His error does me no injury, and shall I become a 
Don Quixote, to bring all men by force of argument to one opinion? 
If a fact be misstated, it is probable he is gratified by a belief of it, 
and I have no right to deprive him of the gratification. If he 
wants information, he will ask it, and then I will give it in measured 
terms; but if he still believes his own story, and shows a desire to 
dispute the fact with me, I hear him and say nothing. It is his 
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affair, not mine, if he prefers error.—Letter to Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, November 24, 1808. 


It behooves every man who values liberty of conscience for 
himself, to resist invasions of it in the case of others; or their case 
may, by change of circumstances, become his own. It behooves 
him, too, in his own case, to give no example of concession, be- 
traying the common right of independent opinion, by answering 
questions of faith, which the laws have left between God and him- 
self.—Letter to Dr. Benjamin Rush, April 27, 180}. 


I am for . . . freedom of the press and against all violations of 
the Constitution to silence by force and not by reason the com- 
plaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the con- 
duct of their agents. And I am for encouraging the progress of 
science in all its branches; and not for raising a hue and cry against 
the sacred name of philosophy; ...—lLetter to Elbridge Gerry, 
January 26, 1799. 


Well aware that the opinions and belief of men depend not on 
their own will, but follow involuntarily the evidence proposed to 
their minds; that Almighty God hath created the mind free, and 
manifested His supreme will that free it shall remain by making 
it altogether insusceptible of restraint; that all attempts to in- 
fluence it by temporal punishments, or burdens, or by civil in- 
capacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness, and are a departure from the plan of the holy author of our 
religion. ... 

That to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves and abhors is sinful 
and tyrannical; ... that our civil rights have no dependence on 
our religious opinions, any more than our opinions in physics or 
geometry; ... that the opinions of men are not the object of civil 
government, nor under its jurisdiction; ... that it is time enough 
for the rightful purposes of civil government for its officers to 
interfere when principles break out into overt acts against peace 
and good order; and finally, that truth is great and will prevail if 
left to herself; that she is the proper and sufficient antagonist to 
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error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict unless by human 
interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free argument and 
debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freely 
to contradict them. 

We the General Assembly of Virginia do enact that no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, 
molested, or burdened in his body or goods, or shall otherwise 
suffer, on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their 
opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise 
diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.—A Bill for Estab- 
lishing Religious Freedom, 1779. 


We are not to expect to be translated from despotism to liberty 
in a featherbed.—Letter to Marquis de Lafayette, April 2, 1790. 


The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants.—Letter to Col. William S. Smith, 
November 13, 1787. 


Democracy 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a 
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long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future security.— 
Declaration of Independence. 


Neither aiming at originality of principle or sentiment, nor yet 
copied from any particular and previous writing, it [the Declara- 
tion of Independence] was intended to be an expression of the 
American mind and to give to that expression the proper tone and 
spirit called for by the occasion. All its authority rests then on 
the harmonizing sentiments of the day, whether expressed in 
conversation, in letters, printed essays, or in the elementary books 
of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.—Letter to 
Henry Lee, May 8, 1825. 


We have not yet so far perfected our constitutions as to venture 
to make them unchangeable. ... But can they be made un- 
changeable? ... I think not. The Creator has made the earth 


for the living, not the dead. Rights and powers can only belong 
to persons, not to things... . A generation may bind itself as 
long as its majority continues in life; when that has disappeared, 
another majority is in place . . . and may change their laws and 
institutions to suit themselves. Nothing then is unchangeable 
but the inherent and unalienable rights of man.—Letter to Fohn 
Cartwright, Fune 5, 1824. 


The idea that institutions established for the use of the nation 
cannot be touched nor modified, even to make them answer their 
end, because of rights gratuitously supposed in those employed to 
manage them in trust for the public, may perhaps be a salutary 
provision against the abuses of a monarch, but is most absurd 
against the nation itself. Yet our lawyers and priests generally 
inculcate this doctrine, and suppose that preceding generations 
held the earth more freely than we do; had a right to impose laws 
on us, unalterable by ourselves, and that we, in like manner, can 
make laws and impose burdens on future generations which they 
will have no right to alter; in fine, that the earth belongs to the 


— 
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dead and not the living.—Letter to Governor William Plumer, Fuly 
21, 1816. 


The earth belongs to the living, not to the dead. The will and 
the power of man expire with his life, by nature’s law.... Each 
generation has the usufruct of the earth during the period of its 
continuance. When it ceases to exist, the usufruct passes on to 
the succeeding generation, free and unencumbered.—Letter to Fohn 
W. Eppes, Fune 24, 1813. 


It is... found... convenient to suffer the laws of our prede- 
cessors to stand on our implied assent... . But this does not 
lessen the right . . . to repeal whenever a change of circumstances 
or of will calls for it. Habit alone confounds what is civil practice 
with natural right.—Letter to Thomas Earle, September 24, 1823. 


All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the 
will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be right- 


ful, must be reasonable; that the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must protect, and to violate which would 
be oppression. Let us, then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart 
and one mind.... 


But every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 
We have called by different names brethren of the same principle. 
We are all Republicans—we are all Federalists. If there be any 
among us who would wish to dissolve this Union or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot be strong; that this 
government is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, 
in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a government 
which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and vision- 
ary fear that this government, the world’s best hope, may by 
possibility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest government on earth. I 
believe it is the only one where every man, at the call of the laws, 
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would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of 
the public order as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said 
that man cannot be trusted with the government of himself. Can 
he, then, be trusted with the government of others? Or have we 
found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? Let history 
answer this question.—First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801. 


Educate and inform the whole mass of the people. Enable 
them to see that it is their interest to preserve peace and order, 
and they will preserve them. And it requires no very high degree 
of education to convince them of this. They are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our liberty. After all, it is my 
principle that the will of the majority should prevail. If they 
approve the proposed Constitution in all its parts I shall concur 
in it cheerfully, in hopes they will amend it, whenever they shall 
find it works wrong.—Letter to Ffames Madison, December 20, 1787. 


I hold it that a little rebellion now and then is a good thing, and 
as necessary in the political world as storms in the physical... . 
It is a medicine necessary for the sound health of government.— 
Letter to Fames Madison, Fanuary 30, 1787. 


I have a right to nothing, which another has a right to take away; 
and Congress will have a right to take away trials by jury in all 
civil cases. Let me add, that a bill of rights is what the people are 
entitled to against every government on earth, general or par- 
ticular; and what no just government should refuse, or rest on in- 
ference.—Letter to James Madison, December 20, 1787. 


The dignity and stability of government in all its branches, the 
morals of the people, and every blessing of society, depend so much 
upon an upright and skillful administration of justice, that the 
judicial power ought to be distinct from both the legislature and 
executive, . . . so it may be a check upon both, as both should be 
checks upon that. The judges, therefore, should always be men 
of learning and experience in the laws, of exemplary morals, great 
patience, calmness and attention; their minds should not be dis- 
tracted with jarring interests; they should not be dependent upon 
any man or body of men.—Letter to George Wythe, Fuly, 1776. 


— 
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I believe with you that morality, compassion, generosity are 
innate elements of the human constitution; that there exists a 
right independent of force; that a right to property is founded on 
our natural wants, in the means with which we are endowed to 
satisfy these wants, and the right to do what we acquire by those 
means without violating the similar rights of other sensible beings; 
that no one has a right to obstruct another, exercising his faculties 
innocently for the relief of sensibilities made a part of his nature; 
that justice is the fundamental law of society; that the majority 
oppressing an individual is guilty of a crime, abuses its strength, 
and by acting on the law of the strongest breaks up the foundations 
of society; that action by the citizens in person, in affairs within 
their reach and competence, and in all others by representatives, 
chosen immediately and removable by themselves, constitutes the 
essence of a republic.—Letter to Pierre S. Du Pont de Nemours, 
April 24, 1816. 


I sincerely wish you may find it convenient to come here; the 
pleasure of the trip will be less than you expect, but the utility 
greater. It will make you adore your country, its soil, its climate, 
its equality, liberty, laws, people and manners. My God! how 
little my countrymen know what precious blessings they are in 
possession of, and which no other people on earthenjoy.... Come, 
then, and see the proof of this, and on your return, add your 
testimony to that of every thinking American, in order to satisfy 
our countrymen how much it is their interest to preserve, un- 
affected by contagion, those peculiarities of their governments 
and manner to which they are indebted for those blessings.—Letter 
to fames Monroe, from Paris, Fanuary 17, 1785. 


Education 


I think by far the most important bill in our whole code is that 
for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom and 
happiness.... Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; 
establish and improve the law for educating the common people. 


— 
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Let our countrymen know . . . that the tax which will be paid for 
this purpose is not more than the thousandth part of what will be 
paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will rise up among us if we 


leave the people in ignorance.—Letter to George Wythe, August 14, 
1786. 


No one more sincerely wishes the spread of information among 
mankind than I do, and none has greater confidence in its effect 
towards supporting free and good government. I am sincerely 
rejoiced, therefore, to find that so excellent a fund has been pro- 
vided for this noble purpose in Tennessee. . .. I consider 
the common plan followed in this country, but not in others, 
of making one large and expensive building, as unfortunately 
erroneous. It is infinitely better to erect a small and sepa- 
rate lodge for each professorship, with only a hall below for 
his class and two chambers above for himself; joining these 
lodges by barracks for a certain portion of the students, opening 
into a covered way to give a dry communication between all the 
schools. The whole of these arranged around an open square of 
grass and trees would make it, what it should be in fact, an aca- 
demical village. ... Much observation and reflection on these 
institutions have long convinced me that the large and crowded 
buildings in which youths are pent up are equally unfriendly to 
health, to study, to manners, morals, and order.—Letter to Hugh L. 
White and others, May 6, 1870. 


Nothing would do more extensive good at small expense than 
. .. a small circulating library in every county, to consist of a few 
well-chosen books to be lent to the people . . . such as would give 
them a general view of other history and particular view of that of 
their own country, a tolerable knowledge of geography, the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy, of agriculture and mechanics. . . . 
—Letter to Fohn Wyche, May 19, 1809. 


We thought that on this subject a systematical plan of general 
education should be proposed, and I was requested to undertake it. 
I accordingly prepared three bills for the revisal, proposing three 
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distinct grades of education, reaching all classes. ist. Ele- 
mentary schools, for all children generally, rich and poor. 2d. 
Colleges, for a middle degree of instruction, calculated for the 
common purposes of life, and such as would be desirable for all 
who were in easy circumstances. And, 3d, an ultimate grade for 
teaching the sciences generally, and in their highest degree. 

The first bill proposed to lay off every county into hundreds, or 
wards, of a proper size and population for a school, in which read- 
ing, writing, and common arithmetic should be taught; and that 
the whole state should be divided into twenty-four districts, in 
each of which should be a school for classical learning, grammar, 
geography, and the higher branches of numerical arithmetic. The 
second bill proposed to amend the constitution of William and 
Mary College, to enlarge its sphere of science, and to make it in 
fact a university. The third was for the establishment of a 
library.—Thomas Fefferson’s Autobiography. 

This bill proposes to lay off every county into small districts of 
five or six miles square, called hundreds, and in each of them to 
establish a school for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The tutor to be supported by the hundred, and every person in it 
entitled to send their children three years gratis, and as much 
longer as they please, paying for it. These schools to be under a 
visitor who is annually to choose the boy of best genius in the 
school, of those whose parents are too poor to give them further 
education, and to send him forward to one of the grammar schools, 
of which twenty are proposed to be erected in different parts of 
the country, for teaching Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher 
branches of numerical arithmetic. 

Of the boys thus sent in one year, trial is to be made at the 
grammar schools one or two years, and the best genius of the whole 
selected and continued six years, and the residue dismissed. By 
this means twenty of the best geniuses will be raked from the 
rubbish annually, and be instructed at the public expense so far 
as the grammar schools go. At the end of six years’ instruction, 
one half are to be discontinued (from among whom the grammar 
schools will probably be supplied with future masters); and the 
other half, who are to be chosen for the superiority of their parts 
and disposition, are to be sent and continued three years in the 
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study of such sciences as they shall choose at William and Mary 
College. ... 

The general objects of this law are to provide an education 
adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the condition of every 
one, and directed to their freedom and happiness.... By that 
part of our plan which prescribes the selection of the youths of 
genius from among the classes of the poor, we hope to avail the 
state of those talents which nature has sown as liberally among 
the poor as the rich, but which perish without use if not sought 
for and cultivated. But of the views of this law none is more 
important, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the 
people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty. 

For this purpose the reading in the first stage, where they will 
receive their whole education, is proposed . . . to be chiefly histori- 
cal. History by apprizing them of the past will enable them to 
judge of the future; it will avail them of the experience of other 
times and other nations; it will qualify them as judges of the ac- 
tions and designs of men; it will enable them to know ambition 
under every disguise it may assume, and, knowing it, to defeat its 
views. 

In every government on earth is some trace of human weakness, 
some germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will dis- 
cover and wickedness insensibly open, cultivate, and improve. 
Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the 
people alone. The people themselves therefore are its only safe 
depositories. And to render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved to a certain degree.—Notes on Virginia. 


The Future of Freedom 


I shall not die without a hope that light and liberty are on 
steady advance.... And even should the cloud of barbarism and 
despotism again obscure the science and liberties of Europe, this 
country remains to preserve and restore light and liberty to them. 
In short, the flames kindled on the 4th of July, 1776, have 
spread over too much of the globe to be extinguished by the feeble 
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engines of despotism; on the contrary, they will consume these 
engines and all who work them.—Letter to Fohn Adams, September 
12, 1821. 


The kind invitation I receive from . . . the citizens of the city of 
Washington to be present with them at their celebration on the 
fiftieth anniversary of American Independence, as one of the 
surviving signers of an instrument pregnant with our own and the 
fate of the world, is most flattering to myself.... It adds sensibly 
to the sufferings of sickness to be deprived by it of a personal par- 
ticipation in the rejoicings of that day.... May it be to the world 
what I believe it will be (to some parts sooner, to others later, but 
finally to all), the signal of arousing men to burst the chains under 
which monkish ignorance and superstition had persuaded them to 
bind themselves, and to assume the blessings and security of self- 
government. That form which we have substituted restores the 
free right to the unbounded exercise of reason and freedom of 
opinion. 

All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of man. The 
general spread of the light of science has already laid open to every 
view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind has not been 
born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 
These are grounds of hope for others. For ourselves, let the 
annual return of this day forever refresh our recollections of these 
rights, and an undiminished devotion to them.—Letter to Roger 
C. Weightman, Fune 24, 1826, ten days before Mr. Fefferson’s death. 


A HUXLEY FOR THE HUMANITIES 


By S. A. NOCK 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Those of us who were brought up in the Humanities, and who 
steadfastly believe in the essential value of the liberal arts, are 
about to find ourselves cast into outer darkness unless we present 
a better apology for our way of thinking than we have so far done. 
We have urged, sometimes with urbane contempt, somtimes with 
almost tearful appeal, the necessity of maintaining the Humanities, 
of continuing the curriculums in the liberal arts, of keeping alive 
our colleges. We have lately come to speak in somewhat oracular 
fashion, announcing to an indifferent public that we will not let 
these good things perish. 

We overlook the fact, however, that the public is indifferent. 
The people who have to pay for these good things are going to have 
a great many other things to pay for, too; and to many of them 
what we are talking about sounds a bit vague and windy. If we 
tell them that they cannot expect to live the good life—as some of 
us most unfortunately have done—unless they are acquainted with 
the Humanities, they tell us that they’re getting along all right; 
and to this there is no reply. If we tell them that on the devotion 
of some of us to the Humanities depends the salvation of the world, 
the winning of the peace, the establishment of the good life for 
all men, they tell us that the Humanists have had a pretty long 
go at trying to make things neat and orderly—and look at us! 
Besides, they may say, what’s the use in finding out that people 
have always been as big fools as we are? We have our own 
troubles. 

If we say that we who have seen the one true light will not 
let that lamp go out, our public will say, “All right, keep it burn- 
ing;” and will leave it at that. It will contribute neither cash 
nor enthusiasm nor students to our enterprise. 

That is not because the public is fundamentally indifferent 
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to the betterment of men in society: it is rather that the public 
is indifferent to us who have faith in the Humanities. The indif- 
ference is our own fault. We can overcome it but not in time un- 
less we stop talking to no purpose. 

It is so clear to us that our cause is just that we do not stop to 
consider how many people have never had the benefit of introduc- 
tion to the liberal arts. There was a time when such indifference 
did not matter much: the colleges were supported more or less 
by force, later by habit. But such times as ours are times that 
upset habit. Now we must show that what we advocate is worth 
money out of someone else’s pocket. 

In the last century, when the methods and matters of science 
were unfamiliar to most men, Thomas Henry Huxley undertook to 
show to the ignorant and the doubting just what science means, 
and just how it is valuable. He started with two assumptions: 
first, that men wanted what could be shown to be good for them; 
and then, that men did not understand his subject. Clearly, 
patiently, relentlessly he explained. He did his job so well that 
we may look to him as one of the founders of our era in education. 

Huxley spoke with contempt of no man. He patronized no one. 
He never sermonized. He spoke as a friend who knows something 
for our good about which we know nothing. He succeeded. 

If we are to continue our programs in the Humanities, we must 
make clear to our fellow citizens just what the Humanities are. 
Vague talk about culture and appreciation will not do. We must 
be specific. The objection that one cannot be specific about any- 
thing as intangible as the Humanities is an objection that will 
have to be met, for we can never make any progress with those 
we used to call Philistines if the best we have to offer is the bleak 
statement: “We know that what we want is very fine, but we don’t 
know what itis.” Nobody buys pigs in such pokes these days. 


II 


The liberal arts are disciplines and methods which furnish the 
student with materials and skill for exercising judgment; for evalu- 
ating, correlating, and directing the various activities of men in 
society. They give knowledge of men as individuals and as 
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members of society as well. They present for enjoyment and 
edification the accomplishments of men in all the fields of endeavor. 
They furnish perspective for judgment of human affairs, not sub 
specie @ternitatis, but sub specie humanitatis, rather than in 
technical isolation. They give acquaintance with the develop- 
ment of ideas, intellectual and moral—ideas, which are what 
tyrants fear most. They indicate the values of professions and 
techniques, both to the individual as such and to the members of 
society. Whether or not they contribute directly to professional 
success, they contribute to the successful application of professional 
ability in society. 

In order to make clear to our friends what all this means, we 
must specify the disciplines and methods we are talking about, and 
show just how they contribute to the enlightenment of men. Our 
old arguments won’t work. For instance, we shall merely waste 
our time, and, worse, that of our listeners if we attempt to show 
that learning to read philosophy and drama in Greek is of more 
value in developing judgment than learning to understand the 
implications as well as the methods of, for instance, Bridgman’s 
The Logic of Modern Physics. None of us need suppose that a 
knowledge of Greek is undesirable: it is simply a matter of relative 
values. In the world we live in, an understanding of scientific 
logic is essential to understanding our problems. 

On the other hand to suppose that only technical knowledge, 
without knowledge of men and their ideas, is sufficient, is to say 
that it is not we ourselves but only our creatures that are of any 
importance. If we cannot take time to learn Greek, we can at 
least take time to find out how Greek ideas have influenced us, and 
how Greek suggestions may be of help to us in our adjustments to 
other human beings. We cannot learn Chinese, either; but we 
can learn how the Chinese have managed to get along so well 
for so many milleniums—and perhaps that is about as valuable 
a lesson as any we can learn. Humanists have not paid much 
attention to the Chinese, the great Humanists of all time. We 
have confused our technical knowledge of a portion of European 
development with understanding of men. 

We have been altogether too technical anyway. Instead of 
offering the students in our curriculums the enlightenment of the 
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liberal arts, we have pumped into them the techniques necessary 
to develop the specific disciplines which interest us individually. 
For a long time we have known our sins, but we have done precious 
little about them. Now, when they are becoming known to others, 
we are caught, and badly caught. 

We have proceeded on the superstition that subject matter makes 
for enlightenment. We have assumed that a person who has taken 
certain courses which we are well qualified to offer is by that 
fact alone an enlightened person, one who is better able than 
others to judge, evaluate, correlate, and direct. We have acted 
as though technical work in literary sources and movements, for 
instance, is in itself conducive to superior comprehension and 
sympathy, even though we ought in spite of our prejudices to 
know that the way to appreciate and enjoy Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, is to see him on the stage over and over again, not to study 
books about him and his contemporaries. We have almost 
never bothered to put on the plays, or to get others to do so, 
as long as we could parade our technical knowledge of Shake- 
speariana. 

We have insisted that philosophy, the study of human thought, 
is enlightening; but we have made of it a series of highly technical 
courses (it is always courses!) in the history of verbal constructs. 
That is all very well for the technical philosopher, but it is of no 
particular value to the young student who needs to understand how 
to use his wits, what to use them on, and when. 

History should give us the background of human activity, and 
enable us to understand our own problems in perspective. Yet we 
never have given our students a chance to study history. They 
get a good deal of technical training in certain limited departments 
of history; they take courses in this, that, or the other history; 
they acquire a bewildering number of dates. But they don’t get 
much chance to find out how the works of other men may help them 
in their troubles. 

The study of language today is not the learning to speak and 
write or even read: it is a technical subject, excessively dry, 
largely wrong, and thoroughly repellent. Yet an appreciation of 
language and its uses may be about as enlightening as any dis- 
cipline we have. Enlightenment, however, is not a matter of 
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accidence, morphology, and other technical aspects so dear to 
the German-trained and inspired. We give pretty much the same 
course in “English” from the grades through a couple of years of 
college—and yet we insist that we enlighten our students. Truly, 
we are fatuous as well as conceited! 

What we have done with mathematics is so bad that the educa- 
tionists were able to take mathematics right out of our educational 
system without any particular trouble. Humanists used the dis- 
cipline not as enlightenment but only as courses. The education- 
ists said that such mathematics was mere trouble for the student 
soul and should be eliminated. Eliminated it was: and now we 
know that mathematics is essential to human affairs. We wise 
ones ought to have known that all along—and acted on our knowl- 
edge. We preferred, however, to give our courses. 

More than any other disciplines, perhaps, the natural sciences, 
especially the physical sciences, give opportunity for development 
of intellectual acuity, appreciation of values, and propriety in 
thinking. They are a sort of Open Sesame for the person who 
wants to learn how to think, to judge, to evaluate. As we have 
presented them, however, and as our scientific confreres have pre- 
sented them, they are not much more than technical drill. The 
shrewdest students, to be sure, are superior to the instruction 
they get—but so are such students in any discipline. 

To the layman, to the student who is not planning to specialize 
in science, the sciences can be of liberalizing value in making clear 
how thinking may be done. By necessity, scientific thinking is 
operational; by implication, other thinking must make a case for 
itself if it is to compete with scientific method. As yet verbal 
thinking has not made such a case for itself; but so far are we all 
from appreciation of the nature of thinking that such failure im- 
presses us not at all. As Humanists we are pretty much engaged 
in walking backwards. 

Besides, we have consistently maintained that the sciences are 
to be judged by their subject matter. Such an attitude shows 
either that we Humanists are simply dull or that we are willing to 
employ mendacity in our relations with others. Either way, we 
merit and get only the contempt of those who know what scientific 
method is and what it amounts to and who realize that, however 
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much one or the other of us may dislike having to think instead 
of talk, this is the method on which our way of life depends. 

Our courses have been multitudinous, and selected largely, 
apparently, on the basis of freedom from manual operations If 
you have to use your hands for anything, it isn’t properly to be 
included in liberal arts; if you don’t use your hands but merely 
your vocabulary, then you are doing a good liberal arts job. 
Maybe most Humanists don’t think about their work that way, 
but we might as well realize that a lot of other people do; and, 
since those are the people who are going to decide our fate, we had 
better seek to overcome the prejudice for which we are responsible. 

For we are responsible. We have insisted on the overwhelming 
value of that which is not instrumental but is rather in itself alone 
good. We have never taken much time and trouble to explain 
what we mean by that sort of talk, and those who do not agree with 
us have quite properly paid little attention to it. They say that 
we advocate the useless, and so far we have made precious little 
effort to deny the impeachment. We have grown contemptuous 
and bitter, but we haven’t talked much sense that other people 
want to listen to. 


III 


Furthermore, when critics who are more or less on our own side 
have begun to insist that we take entirely too much time to do 
whatever we are doing, and that we might best cut our efforts by 
two years, we have found no very convincing arguments with 
which to answer them. Of course you can pump harder and get 
more water into a cistern than if you pump slowly; you can 
hurry and hang more decorations on a Christmas tree than you 
ordinarily do in an hour; you can make haste in a lot of matters. 
Whether or not you can make haste in inducing young people to 
exercise judgment is another question—and one, unfortunately, 
that Humanists have been too busy or something to pay much 
attention to. If we want to have our liberal arts colleges continue 
after the war, however, we are going to have to show why they 
should take so much time to do what they do. 

Fortunately for us, we don’t have to invent arguments to show 
that taking time is desirable. Wiser men than we long ago found 
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out that you can’t learn to exercise judgment in matters of highest 
moment in a short period of cramming. Consider the words of 
those divines who were wise men themselves and based their 
work on the wisdom of centuries: those divines who wrote the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

For them, the noblest ambition was to attain to everlasting life 
and joy—no mean ambition, for all that we are not so much inter- 
ested in it right now. No man, they believed, could do better 
than to try to live so as to be welcomed into the company of the 
elect. All the effort a man could put into the job of getting saved 
was to be put into it. But that effort, apparently, was not cram- 
ming as much as possible of Holy Writ in as short a time as possible. 
The Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent reads: 


Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be written 
for our learning; Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience and com- 
fort of thy holy Word, we may embrace, and ever hold fast, the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given us in our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


The authors of the Book of Common Prayer seem to consider 
patience essential to doing a good job rather than speed. They 
hoped that their laity would not only read the Scriptures and pay 
attention to what they were doing but also learn them. Nor did 
they mean mere learning by rote, for what is learned by rote is 
not inwardly digested. They wanted men and women to make 
part of themselves that which they regarded as of supreme im- 
portance, and to that end they advocated reliance on the support 
of what they considered highest wisdom—and patience. 

In our impatience we may think of them, although we do not 
propose to rely to such an extent on the Scriptures, nor to develop 
men and women primarily for a life hereafter. We may think of 
them, and consider whether patience will not do us more good than 
acceleration of effort. For what we in the Humanities ought to 
believe is that the development of the individual depends on experi- 
ence: experience of the doings of men, and their ideas, and their 
ideals; but also experience of men and women in the flesh. 

We in this country seem to forget men and women, and to talk 
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about our affairs and problems as though they were abstractions 
quite free from human contamination. We don’t think about 
people, but rather about the Economic Man, or Labor, or the 
Farmer; or perhaps the Jew or the Negro. All this abstraction 
is very handy, but it isn’t complete thinking by a long shot. 
Humanists ought to know that and also to know that the best 
way to get to know people is to get to know them; to live with 
them, to have one’s being with them, to see them in their sameness 
in variety under as many conditions as possible. 

Men who know other men can evaluate the affairs of men. Not, 
perhaps, to the satisfaction of the theorists who have schemes of 
one sort or another for near-Utopia, but pretty well to the satis- 
faction of people as people. The Chinese have done an excellent 
job, and so have American Negroes under incredibly difficult cir- 
cumstances. But our Humanists, who ought to be quite well 
acquainted with Socrates and Jesus and other inspiring teachers, 
too often forget that men and women are people. And the men 
and women who are people don’t enjoy being neglected. 


IV 


The liberal arts colleges, with their not very strenuous curricu- 
lums, have given young men and women opportunity to grow up 
to understand each other. It has been a source of wonder to 
Europeans for generations that our boys and girls understand each 
other so well and get on as friends and comrades. Our school 
system and our college system are responsible for this sympathetic 
understanding, because in school and college our young people 
have always met as comrades. They know each other, and get 
pretty well acquainted with themselves in the process of getting 
to understand others. 

If we cut down a great deal on the time our young people spend 
in college, we are going to keep them with their noses in books most 
of the time. They will get their book learning all right: they 
could get a lot more of that and laboratory learning too without 
straining themselves; and presumably they will have to do it in 
the future to justify their existence as liberal arts students. They 
won’t, on the other hand, get to know themselves and their fellows. 
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They will be ready for the ivory tower, perhaps; but there isn’t 
any ivory tower any more. 

Furthermore, if we take time away from our students they 
won’t be able to browse. Many of them have had the privilege of 
the stacks in our libraries—a privilege supreme among privileges. 
The notion that you can absorb something of books from mere 
handling of them is of course nonsense; but it isn’t nonsense to 
maintain that you can find out a lot that you don’t know by 
wandering among shelves of books. You can’t do it by merely 
reading what is prescribed or by flipping through cards in a 
catalogue. Perhaps browsing lacks direction, and lacks even in- 
telligent aim; but it is hardly wasted time, for the student who 
pulls down books knows what his nonbrowsing colleague does not: 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than he has ever 
dreamt of. Such discovery is salutary and stimulating, and very 
good fun. 

It is so much fun that it may foster a taste for finding things 
out that will last through life. Such a taste is all too rare; but 
those who have it enjoy life, and make life enjoyable for others. 
What more can we ask of anyone? 

It will be pretty stiff going to make the critical and skeptical 
understand such a point of view. Boiled down, our argument is 
that wasted time is time profitably spent. It will take ingenuity 
to convince others of such a notion. 

Yet we must not despair of paradoxes, for we have been quietly 
agreeing to one right along, one which is not stated as such but 
which is nevertheless an absurd paradox. The argument of the 
practical advocates of speedy technical education after the war, 
and of the advocates of speedy literary education, runs like this: 
“‘We aim to develop a civilization in wich all men and women will 
have opportunity to loaf and invite their souls. In order to de- 
velop this attractive civilization, we are going to see to it that 
those who have the greatest capacity for enjoyment are going to be 
worked so hard that they don’t have much opportunity for it. 
That is, our young people are going to work, not play.” 

No person who pretends to be a Humanist ought to take stock in 
any such proposal. It ought to be clear to Humanists that time is 
of importance in education only in so far as there is enough of it 
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to get the job done. In wartime we must make all possible haste 
to train men and women in essential techniques; afterwards, we 
must first evaluate our job, and then see to it that we have time 
enough for it. Four years is no sacred figure, and certainly two 
is not either. 

We have before us the task of making clear to our fellow-men 
what the job is that we propose to do, why it is a necessary job, 
and why it takes so and so much time. We must also find out for 
ourselves and make clear to others what students should have such 
opportunity, and how. That isa job in itself; but, if our premises 
are valid, it is a job that must be done, and it must be begun now. 

One more task is ours as well. We must make every effort to 
inform our fellow-men why appreciation of esthetic values is desir- 
able. It seems likely that when our young men return from their 
present task many will be ready to greet beauty with thanksgiving; 
it is even more likely that the great run of our people will be 
content without much beauty in their lives. Yet esthetic appreci- 
ation makes it easier for people to get on together; that is value 
enough for Humanists. 

We must avoid tall and silly talk about Beauty and Art and so 
on. We might best simply avoid talk. The radios have done 
pretty well in orchestral and operatic broadcasts without any pe- 
dantic appeal to finer sensibilities and such. Shakespeare is still 
excellent theater, sophisticated Broadway critics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Roland Hayes singing ‘““Were you there?” will 
hold breathless any audience you pick. Our job here is to en- 
courage opportunity for enjoyment of beautiful things: if they do 
not of themselves bring joy to others who have got acquainted 
with them, there is nothing anyone can do about it. But they do 
bring joy to many, and those many are to that extent more sym- 
pathetic fellow-citizens. 

This is all so obvious to those brought up in the tradition of 
the Humanities that it is hard for them to sympathize with the 
point of view of those who were not. Yet it is that point of view 
that the Humanists must appreciate sympathetically if they want 
to stay in business, for it is the others who will support those in- 
stitutions in which they have confidence; and unless they have 
confidence that students of the liberal arts acquire knowledge and 
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experience that is, to speak plainly, worth money, they are not 
going to subsidize such students and such disciplines. 

Certainly Humanists need not despair of selling a bill of goods 
which consists of the good life, the life of the happy and intelligent 
individual in a cooperative society. But just as certainly they 
need not suppose that they don’t have to sell it. 

Once the persuasion is properly expressed, the rest will follow; 
but, until it is, the Humanities and the Humanists are dangerously 
near to neglect. If the Humanists can solve this problem, they 
have vindicated their own arguments. If they cannot, then their 
oblivion is only deserved. They say that they can lead men: here 
is their opportunity to lead men to the good life. By now they 
must know that they can’t do it with flags and whistles. They 
must prepare the way. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AFTER THE WAR! 
By HARDIN CRAIG 


University of North Carolina 


I know there are many pressing problems before our universities 
at this time, particularly problems connected with our immediate 
adjustments to the war. I am not well enough informed about 
them to offer any advice or render any assistance. I am too old for 
the draft and so far have not been called upon for any service con- 
nected with our armed forces or our civilian war effort. I say this 
because I think it likely I shall continue in universities during the 
war and because my interest is in universities of today and tomor- 
row. I believe there is something important to be done by those of 
us who will continue in that situation. I recognize the necessity of 
taking special action at this time, and I have nothing but encour- 
agement and admiration for those of our faculties who are now 
laboring for current practical welfare and for our security in the 
days to come. 

By and by the soldiers will come back. I believe this because I 
once saw them come back, indeed, came back with them. Our stu- 
dents will return to the universities probably pretty much as they 
did before. They came back then in large numbers, and for four or 
five years our classes were full of men who had been under arms. 
But the students who returned were not entirely the same students 
who went away, and those who return to us will not be exactly the 
same students who have recently left us. Instead of boys they will 
be young men who have had experience with actual affairs. I shall 
never forget the interest I felt in teaching them after the first world 
war. They were not cleverer than other younger students, but they 
had a gratifying appreciation of actual values. They knew when 
things were valid and not mere entertainment and idle talk. We 
may expect a similar attitude on their part when they return again. 

1 Paper presented at a faculty club luncheon meeting at the University of North 


Carolina on February 2, 1943. Reprinted from the Chapel Hill Weekly of 
February 5, 1943. 
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It is a mistake to think they will have much to teach us, but they 
will certainly insist on our teaching them a great deal and, in gen- 
eral, things of actual value. 

We have now a lull in the university world in the midst of this 
disturbance. Our students are fewer and the mill is grinding less 
grist. We might and should I think use this interim for the purpose 
of taking stock, or determining our course, or getting our house in 
order, or any way you wish to phrase it. It would be a pity, as it 
was twenty years ago, and something of a disgrace to us not to be 
able to offer those soldiers, sailors, and aviators something of real 
value, something that will command their respect, something they 
would be willing to use as guidance in life and able to use as a 
means of their re-establishment in civil society. 


II 


The problem in American universities has been, not so much 
how to train and instruct students, as how to get them to study, 
how to secure and hold their attention in the midst of countless 
diversions, many quackeries, and a disposition toward idleness. 
The intellectual life of our student bodies has been, I think most of 
us would admit, on a low level. 

There are two general courses of procedure. The first is a de- 
scription of the remedies we have tried to apply during recent years, 
and the second is an old principle which has been forgotten, or 
nearly so. I shall state them both. 


1. Improve our methodology. Do more careful and skillful 
teaching. Plan courses of study more scientifically. Get ac- 
quainted with students. Hold many conferences. Introduce 
tutorial methods into our instruction. Devise ways by which 
students may express themselves. 

2. Let members of university faculties devote themselves to 
research, productive scholarship, so as to gain and maintain intel- 
lectual leadership in their respective fields. 


I offer diffidently the following criticisms of plan one. Expert 
teaching is desirable, but not so necessary in dealing with mature 
men and women, and our students are for the most part mature 
men and women, as something which will induce students volun- 
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tarily to apply their own powers in the pursuit of something they 
wish really to possess. Of course students should be treated well. 
Our present attitude toward them is by and large extremely cor- 
dial. The great intellectual leaders I have known in the university 
world always knew their students. There may be some who do 
not, but it does not greatly matter, provided they are leaders. The 
proper treatment of students may be taken for granted along with 
good manners, a clean and properly dressed person, and the ability 
to speak in such a way as can be understood. It is possible that in 
some institutions we have gone too far in the matter of advising 
students, holding conferences with them, and mothering them, and 
have wasted a good deal of time which might better have been spent 
in study on their part and on ours. As for teaching modern stu- 
dents to express themselves, it is a much over-rated device. Our 
modern students are not as a class bashful. Certainly they are not 
‘soin the West. If any of them are found on observation to need en- 
couragement, they should by all means receive it. When a student 
has something to say, and it is our business to see to it that he ac- 
quires something to say, let us by all means give him a chance to 
say it. Let us go further and provide him with practical advice on 
the handling of his material and his manner of delivery. This is 
a different thing from the turning of our classrooms into bicker 
sessions. Let me quote an interesting and pertinent passage from 
Essays and Sketches (Yale University Press) by the late Kemper 
Fullerton: 


In Berlin I came under the influence of one of the greatest 
scholars and teachers of the nineteenth century, Adolph Harnack. 
From him I unconsciously imbibed something of the hard, cold, 
scientific spirit which I had deprecated in rs Fad because it was 
associated in my mind with mathematics, and challenged in the 
seminary because it was associated with the German criticism of the 
Bible. But now it was neither hard nor cold but glowing with the 
imaginative insight and enthusiasm of a really great personality. 
How glad I am that the discussion-group method had not yet sup- 
planted the lecture system of those days, and that I had the chance 
to feel the power and mastery of Harnack rather than to have my 
own ignorance enlarged by the ignorance of my fellow students. 


This quotation is not of course presented as an argument for the 
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lecture system as against the inductive method ordinarily used in 
seminars. It is cited mainly as an illustration of the influence of a 
great scholar in the university pursuing whatever method he 
chooses to pursue. 

Even if we felt sure @ priori that our salvation lay in a greater 
socialization of our universities, we have back of us enough unsuc- 
cessful experience to make us question, if not abandon, the idea. I 
do not mean to be pessimistic, and yet I must honestly say that in 
my observation and experience the intellectual interests of our stu- 
dents have been growing fewer during the last fifteen years. I do 
not speak of their characters or dispositions or personal refine- 
ment, but confine my statement to their intellectual interests. If 
these interests have not been diminishing, at least we can say that 
they have not, as a whole, increased as much as we hoped that they 
would. We have probably not been able to establish as completely 
as we should what Professor Don Cameron Allen recently referred 
to in a letter as the “professional attitude.”’ Allen has recently mi- 
grated from one university to another. He spoke of the gratifica- 
tion he felt in the professional attitude he observed in his students 
at the new place. I knew what he meant. Some universities in 
spite of difficulties breed and maintain that attitude. I have rea- 
son to think that it exists in other institutions. It was very strong 
at Chicago in my day. I found it in the German universities years 
ago and at Oxford. I do not think we have very much of it in 
American universities. As to North Carolina, I shall be much 
gratified if you are able to assure me that the professional attitude 
prevails here. Indeed, an earnest, sincere, businesslike attitude 
toward their work on the part of students is too rare, and yet it is 
the feature of our work that counts most. 

Is it not true that this professional attitude on the part of the 
student is the immediate result of such an attitude on the part of 
the university teacher? If the university teacher knows his stuff, 
if he believes in it enough to work at it (instead, let us say, of 
working at direct social betterment), will not his students, be- 
cause of his example, his earnestness and his achievements, also be- 
lieve in the subject enough to work at it? The answer is that stu- 
dents have always done so and always will do so. If this is true of 
the individual teacher, is it not true of the institution as a whole? 
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The result of a widely current set of such attitudes we might de- 
scribe as an atmosphere. Students and teachers alike will be in- 
dustrious in their studies and we shall have an intellectual atmos- 
phere. 

This principle seems to be illustrated in the histories of great 
universities and in the histories of universities not now great which 
have had periods or episodes of greatness. Many universities in 
our country have acquired the necessary equipment for greatness. 
They have buildings, libraries, laboratories, faculties made up of 
doctors of philosophy, and everything needed except industry and 
perseverance. They are often ready to go, but cannot start their 
wheels. A pressure from the community is brought to bear on 
them and they resort to the projects of specialists. They institute 
all sorts of devices pertaining to moral suasion—educational 
methodology, student guidance, social improvement, what not. 
Whereas they need to have their faculties go to work as “faculties.” 


Ill 


This may not be a panacea, but there is so much evidence to sup- 
port it that it seems to be one, and why should it not be? The in- 
tellectual leadership of society, the progress of the arts and sciences, 
the correct transmission and interpretation of the ¢raditio, the in- 
vigoration of the mind of the age—these things, or rather this thing 
is the function of the university. If we do not believe in our voca- 
tion enough to work at it, we are either unfaithful servants or 
persons wandering in the forest who have lost the true and only 
way. The tragedy of it is that in our moral solicitude we spend 
hours in interviews and conferences which ought to be spent in 
study and thought, in scholarship and research. It must be said to 
the discredit of our present system that it has probably spoiled a 
great many of our younger men. They have not only been over- 
loaded with teaching, but have been so involved in methods and 
regulations that they have no time to study. They have had also 
too little encouragement to do so. The shrewder ones have realized 
that social and not scholarly activity is the road to promotion, and, 
since social activity is much easier than the labor of learning and 
the work of creation, they have grown ignorant and lazy. The 
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point is of course that they would make much better teachers if 
they were making progress in the mastery of their subjects. 

Standards are being deliberately left out of account in this dis- 
cussion. At any given place they might or might not be worked 
out and applied in either system. This paper is meant to be a com- 
parison between two possible ways of inducing students to study. 

It is necessary and becoming that in a case of this kind we should 
be reasonable and practical. We should, for example, inquire what 
we mean by scholarship and research. After the hasty American 
fashion these words have been narrowed if not distorted in their 
meanings. Research has come to mean discovery of new knowl- 
edge; whereas research is properly an individual matter. It is the 
exercise of an inquiring mind, and the principle of research applies 
as truly to a college freshman as it does to a doctor of laws. There 
is a big element of luck in all discovery, and we cannot compel men 
to have good luck. The field has also a great deal to do with it. 
In the older well-worked disciplines discovery is not easy. Each 
situation also controls the possibilities of making actual contribu- 
tions to the sum of the world’s knowledge. In certain places and 
situations the thing may be well-nigh impossible of achievement, 
but the power of the individual scholar to know his subject and to 
make his unique contribution to the interpretation of that subject 
is nowhere limited, nor is the possibility of keeping abreast of the 
advancement of his subject in any way hampered. 

Then again we have made an absurd union between scholarship 
or research and publication. These things have no necessary rela- 
tion to each other, and the marriage is so obnoxious to the minds of 
all reasonable university men that scholarship and publication 
should be divorced. It is true that it is useful to have work pub- 
lished and rendered available to other scholars. It is also true that 
we university teachers usually belong by nature to the expressive 
type of humanity and that certain of us are made happy by seeing 
our names in print. But not all of us. Let no man of intellectual 
integrity be clubbed over the head by the crude notion (or even re- 
quirement) that he must publish such and such a number of arti- 
cles or lose his standing. 

There was something gratifying about the career of the late 
Vernon L. Parrington which is not unparalleled. He went for five 
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and twenty years or more without publishing any articles in learned 
journals at all, and then published Main Currents in American 
Thought, the best book that had been published in his field for more 
than a generation. He was not a man who popped off short articles 
in learned journals. He was a man who had a great book gestating 
within him. He recorded in a great work the significance that his 
subject had had for him. University teachers should have the free- 
dom to work at something of deep as well as of current importance, 
and, if they do not get their books finished before they die, it is just 
too bad; but meantime, while they worked and thought, they have 
been scholars in society and beacons of light in the generation. 

Scholarship has also come to mean something dry or something 
so trivial or so highly specialized as to be unintelligible or insignifi- 
cant. When these charges are true, and they are not true nearly 
so often as they are said to be, it is the fault of the scholar and not 
of scholarship. Unless scholarship as a whole makes life better, 
more intelligible, and even more interesting, it is not worth fooling 
with. But it does as an occupation do just these things. Fortu- 
nately life is a very varied thing, and interests are very catholic. 
One should not dogmatize on the subject of what is interesting or 
important. There is a certain wholesome glow and touching human 
sympathy in the old story of the philologist who in his lectures 
had approached a climax and a great new division of his subject. 
He began his lecture with the words, “Gentlemen, the Dative!” 

There is one other popular misinterpretation of our proper ac- 
tivities. The scientists, for example, have been much pestered by 
those who think that research in science should always be directed 
toward something of a practical and remunerative nature. This 
idea is so puny and contemptible that we may pass it over without 
remark. 


IV 


By way of summary I should say that for practical purposes a 
scholar may be described as one who has an adequate and persever- 
ing mastery of his subject. 

Our interests on this occasion are really in what our universities 
are going to be after the war. We have, some of us, a period of 
relative leisure in which to make up our minds about what we 
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mean to do. As best I could I have told you that I think we ought 
to begin now to work very hard at our subjects. I believe that, if 
we do this, the results will be that we shall be of great use to our 
soldier students when they return to us. They will want the very 
truth of the matter about, let us say, chemistry, history, and politi- 
cal science. Some of them may wish to work out careers in the 
field of the interpretation of literature. They will wish to find 
men who are masters of these subjects and an atmosphere in our 
universities which is seriously intellectual. Let us therefore work 
at our subjects and not waste our time in trying to prepare before- 
hand for unknown and unpredictable events or in vain attempts to 
adjust social relationships. I believe also that any institution 
which follows this policy will make itself great among the universi- 
ties of our country. 

Back of this paper lies the assumption that within a reasonable 
number of months or years this war, like the last one, will come to 
an end. If great disaster overwhelms our nation, conditions may 
be very different from those presupposed. I think, however, the 
principles discussed are valid, and in the present situation I know 
of nothing so important to suggest. I think also the situation an- 
ticipated will be, not only an emergency, but a great opportunity 
for the re-establishment of the highest education on a sound basis. 

What I have had to say concerns a certain rather large academic 
group to which I myself belong, a group which will remain at the 
universities until the war is over. I have suggested on the basis of 
experience after the first world war that this body of university 
teachers may inherit, not from choice but from necessity, a very 
serious responsibility when the students return in full flood to the 
universities, the responsibility, namely, of determining what the 
universities are to be like after the war. On the basis of a philoso- 
phy of higher education to which I adhere very strongly I have 
tried to describe a policy which has historical validity as well as 
immediate utility. What I have recommended is not a reaction 
but a restoration and revival. I hope that we shall retain all of the 
merits of recent discovery in educational methodology and use 
them in the discharge of our proper and original function in civilized 
society. I have had no particular university in mind while I spoke 
and no particular university teacher in mind except myself. 


EDUCATION FOR 1950 


By GERALD BARNES 


Most of the crises of the modern world derive from man’s 
perennial incapacity to control his material progress. Capitalism 
is plagued by recurring depressions; communism, by the ir- 
repressible profit motive; democracy, by the inability to make 
quick decisions; and dictatorship, by the problem of morale in 
continued adversity. These and other inner conflicts, together 
with the larger contest between democracy and totalitarianism, 
can be interpreted in terms of inadequate education. We have 
had the ingenuity to liberate incredible physical forces but have 
lacked the psychological and spiritual maturity to use them 
wisely. 

There are two attitudes toward this modern dilemma—or this 
modern phase of an ancient dilemma. The first may be ex- 
pressed thus: “Life has become entirely too complex. We are 
weary of the burdens of citizenship; of trying to be experts in 
everything including the ungentle art of politics. For God’s 
sake tell us what to do and how, when, and where to do it. Don’t 
force us to make thousands of decisions. Take away our demo- 
cratic privileges if you must, but relieve us of the obligation to be 
forever well-informed and eternally vigilant. We are tired and 
confused. We simply want to live our private lives in comfort, 
security, and order.” Here, of course, we have the prelude to 
dictatorship. All of us feel this way some of the time. Some 
of us feel this way all of the time. Hence dictators. 

But there is another point of view whose exponents might 
say: “We are excited about new inventions and eager to go 
faster and live better. But also we are determined to develop the 
social inventions and disciplines essential to group self-control. 
We want experts and when necessary will bestow on them almost 
unlimited power, but we shall continue to insist on the privileges, 
responsibilities and risks of democratic government.” 
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Democratic government, however, cannot survive unless human 
wisdom can catch up with human ingenuity. Democracy has 
been lost in a dozen or more countries and challenged everywhere 
because of the ignorance and irresponsibility of people in general 
and their leaders in particular. The only alternative to recur- 
ring wars and revolutions lies in a vast increase of knowledge 
and understanding. Democracy alone can secrete the anti- 
toxin for its own diseases; can adapt itself flexibly enough to 
make violent adjustments unnecessary. And it is a truism 
that the democratic functions are particularly dependent upon 
education. 

Unfortunately it is also a truism that we must now give our main 
attention to other more immediate necessities. For it is too much 
to hope that effective, liberal education can be conducted simul- 
taneously with universal, systematic training to kill. But when 
the fighting stops, the emphasis must change promptly. Though 
we win the last battle, we will yet lose democracy unless we quicken 
it with an educational program of unprecedented scope and vitality. 
Participants in this program must include the United Nations, the 
“occupied” countries and especially the peoples of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

What sort of education will effectively support the democracies 
of the future? 

In dictatorships, political or pedagogical, rewards usually go 
to those who temper intelligence with docility; who are content 
to absorb uncritically the heritage of the past along with such 
innovations as the dictators see fit to introduce. In democracies, 
however, the old authoritarianism is failing to meet modern needs 
not only in the schools but also in military and civil life. This 
is particularly true since the war crisis. England has reached 
a degree of representative government new to her experience. 
In the United States majority groups—industrial workers, farmers, 
consumers—are striving with considerable success to throw off 
the yoke of powerful minorities and to get appropriate representa- 
tion in the government. Oddly enough even the dictators have 
found authoritarian attitudes inadequate for all of their purposes. 
In adapting to the requirements of modern warfare the German 
and Russian armies have become the most democratic in the 
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world—an ominous fact for those who would set up dictatorships 
for a thousand years. 

If traditional education with its external pressures will not do 
for the future, what is the matter with progressive education? 
There is plenty the matter with it, if it is to be judged by current 
“progressive” tendencies in public and private schools. Yet, in 
its basic, unperverted principles we shall find, I believe, the founda- 
tion for the democratic structures of the future. The modern 
world needs progressivism, but it should have calcium in its bones. 


II 


If progressive education is to justify itself today, it must give 
a realistic answer to this question: When external discipline is 
removed and self-discipline fails to step in and take effective 
control, just what do you do about it? 

There are plenty of self-styled progressive teachers who would 
do nothing about it, and are doing just that today. Their ration- 
alizations are varied: you can’t make an omelet without breaking 
eggs; or, the experience of an aimless, indolent way of life is the 
sharpest spur to strenuous activity; or, what you do or jearn 
against your inclination can’t do you any good anyway. 

Now one need not endorse the assumptions and practices of 
traditional education to label this view romantic. It is quite 
easy to break eggs with abandon and yet produce a very inferior 
omelet. The experience of an aimless, indolent way of life often 
leads to a continued disinclination for any other kind of existence. 
And it is fantastic nonsense to say that we can get no benefit out 
of what does not appeal to us at the time. 

It is true, of course, that with a small minority self-discipline 
steps in and does an excellent job. It is possible that a com- 
bination of good heredity and excellent early environment would 
swell this minority to a majority. But to assume that the young 
people of today, in general or even in selected groups, automatically 
build up self-discipline as fast as external pressure is removed—this 
is optimistic to the point of simple-mindedness. In the long run, 
at least, a philosophy of education is no better than the way it 
works, and the way it works is best indicated by the Jehavior of 
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those exposed to it. The fact that teachers and a few students 
find their school atmosphere conducive to sustained effort does 
not mean that the majority must find it so. Frequently their 
behavior is eloquent proof that they do not. 

Let us put it another way. The fabric of life is a composite 
of privileges and obligations. As the student approaches adult- 
hood and grows in understanding, he normally demands more 
rights and privileges. But this is not all. If he is intelligent 
and realistically educated, he will also learn to demand obligations 
and responsibilities as essential to enduring satisfaction and 
happiness. The obvious trouble with traditional education is 
that it starves the good student as to both liberties and responsi- 
bilities, thus treating him as more of a child than he is. This is 
the almost unavoidable result of standardizing grades, examina- 
tions, rewards, penalties, assignments, and recitation techniques; 
for standardization is commonly based on the average and can 
pay little respect to individual differences. 

The trouble with the sentimental progressives, on the other 
hand, is that in their reaction to traditionalism they have em- 
phasized privileges and soft-pedaled responsibilities, forgetting 
that old-style education was seriously deficient on doth counts. 
They quite properly insist on the older student’s right to stay 
up all night but are less insistent on his obligation to meet aca- 
demic appointments next morning, even if he is sleepy and has a 
headache. They defend his privilege of trying out all kinds of 
studies and activities but fail to discourage the dilettantism and 
irresponsibility which usually result from continued bouncing 
around. They insist on his right to criticize the teacher and the 
class procedure even when he is disinclined to share the responsi- 
bility for a stimulating class and a good course. They rightly 
champion his privilege of disagreeing with accepted beliefs and 
coming to his own conclusions but let him forget his obligation 
to keep these conclusions intellectually respectable by constant 
examination of relevant facts and sympathetic study of opposing 
points of view. They stress the need for self-expression but 
underestimate the need for self-criticism and_self-direction. 
In short, when a student snatches at privileges and shirks re- 
sponsibilities, these educators have no considered and effective 
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policy for preventing his further miseducation through over- 
indulgence. 

But here I am emphatically assured that progressive institutions 
do stress obligations. What obligations? Well, the obligations 
of sincerity, tolerance, imagination, and originality. This claim 
is not without foundation. There is a freshness and honesty 
about most progressive schools because the pupils are not con- 
tinually prodded and lured into activities which do not interest 
them. And there is tolerance. There has to be. Where every- 
one is bent upon individual self-expression, intolerance would 
mean a series of fatal explosions. And there are imagination 
and originality because these qualities are honestly admired and 
encouraged. 

But perhaps all is not as healthy as it looks on the surface. 
Convictions may be expressed with engaging frankness and 
yet lack the deep sincerity which comes only with disciplined 
study. Tolerance may be merely the more attractive side of a 
laissez-faire irresponsibility. And imagination and originality, 
when uncontrolled and unrelated to anything significant, are little 
better than egotism. The obligation to meet high intellectual 
standards, when present, is too often limited to a few students 
about to graduate or to qualify for special work. There are 
exceptional institutions to which these criticisms do not apply, 
but the obligation side of much so-called progressive education 
simply cannot bear critical examination. 

Although the pupil in a progressive school is not worrying 
about his grades and how to cajole his teachers into raising them, 
he is in danger of another kind of self-consciousness. The privilege 
of trying this and tasting that often leads to chronic dissatisfaction 
and flaccidity. It is true that spontaneity and sincerity are 
closely related. Yet to make a fetish of spontaneity discourages 
disciplined effort and the integrity that grows out of it. The 
youngster who habitually applies to his activities the test of 
immediate enthusiasm is too busy taking his temperature to 
lose himself very long in any pursuit, and the school whose too 
flexible regime ignores this truth is shutting rather than opening 
the doors to self-realization. ‘‘Progressives’’ don’t seem to under- 
stand that the open mind, the generous imagination, the un- 
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prejudiced judgment imply self-forgetfulness, and that self- 
development, like happiness, is better attained when not too 
consciously aimed at. 


Some hard-headed people are using “progressive” as a scorn- 
ful epithet like “liberal” or “socialist,” but the word has an 
honorable history and is worth defending from its enemies and 
uncritical friends. As an enemy let us quote Ann Crocket (Satur- 
day Evening Post, March 16, 1940): 


Out of the welter of definitions and counter-definitions coming 
from the P.E.A., serious students can gain only two consistent 
points: first, to fit the school to the individual child, and second, 
to guard the child against strain in the learning process. 


Heaven preserve us from such “serious students.’”’ No mention 
of the need and value of self-discipline nor of the insistent de- 
mand that the school, in its privileges, responsibilities, and prob- 
lems, must be like life itself. It is like describing a watch and 
forgetting to mention the mainspring, yet an astonishing number 
of intelligent people do just this. They observe the sentimental 
fringe of progressive education and then hastily damn the whole 
movement in principle as well as in practice. 

Yet we can profit from the Ann Crockets. Though they have 
read Dewey and Kilpatrick with closed minds, or not at all, they 
have pointed out the fact that the practice of progressive edu- 
cation is far too frequently a caricature of its principles. Of 
course this is the history of all social institutions from Christianity 
to osteopathy, but some of us are a little puzzled that the pro- 
gressives did not foresee that it would be the pleasant and soft 
interpretations of their doctrine that would achieve popularity; 
and a little disappointed that they did not work out effective 
procedures for dealing with all typical cases. 

There are, of course, young folks who have the initiative to 
make plans for achievement; and, after some experimenting, plans 
that get results. They soon learn that following such plans 
means giving up some of their casual, carefree habits; means 
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making commitments and sacrifices to do definite things at 
definite times and places. Their schedules may be flexible but 
they are not flabby. For such students, children or adults, 
progressive theory contains excellent recommendations. But 
there are other young people who make no definite plans or who 
abandon their schedules for trivial reasons and rarely make up 
lost time. Their first fine frenzy quickly peters out. They de- 
velop no steady enthusiasm, no adequate self-discipline. They 
are by no means exceptional but they simply do not absorb 
education under the accepted progressive methods. 

It is true that the theorists foresaw that all would not be smooth 
sailing. Kilpatrick justifies coercion in individual cases but 
warns us that it is full of evil possibilities, and Bertrand Russell, 
like a good pragmatist, reverts frankly to force when his little 
son persists in irrational fear of the water, but the implication 
is that these very exceptional cases are to be handled by re- 
version to puritanism. When a majority of young people, like 
some of their elders, alas, appear to need this sort of treatment 
rather frequently, the progressive seems forced to be either an 
exponent of a discredited practice or an ineffective teacher. He 
finds no adequate theory and no record of institutional experience 
to help him out of his dilemma. Is it not high time that some 
of our more realistic theorists met this challenge? 

I am rash enough to attempt a beginning. 


IV 


It has been said that freedom is opportunity rather than ful- 
fillment. Is it not both? True, there must be opportunity for 
development, for self-realization. But real freedom is attained 
only in so far as the possibilities for self-realization are actually 
fulfilled. hen let us give up the too comfortable assumption 
that this fulfillment, given reasonable stimulation, occurs auto- 
matically through self-discipline. Let us start with something 
more tough-minded, for instance with Charles Horton Cooley’s 
statement that “It is freedom to be disciplined in the most rational 
manner you are fit for.” Here is the realization that people are 
often far from rational; that self-discipline, softened perhaps 
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by early environment or by heredity, may sometimes need the 
spur of coercion. And here is the implication that obligations 
should balance privileges to get the best out of each. Note, too, 
that the statement is in line with certain progressive fundamentals. 
Evidently freedom is something we all need and should have to 
the measure that we can appreciate it. Evidently education 
should be adjusted to individual need. There is, moreover, an 
implied criticism of traditional education insofar as its external 
pressures discipline many young people in a manner less ra- 
tional than they are fit for. 

It is my impression that the progressives have been uncon- 
vincing in their answer to the oft-quoted child who asked if he 
had to do just what he wanted to all day long. Our answer 
might run something like this: “‘No, if doing what you want to 
demoralizes or bores you and you can’t snap out of it by your- 
self, we’ll try to figure out with you how you can have more fun 
and get more satisfaction of your real desires. It may mean 
more teamwork with others, or sticking to one thing till you 
begin to be good at it, or cutting out something which is bad 
for your health and energy. This may take time and gump- 
tion, but all of us are ready to help you by advice, by pres- 
sure of public opinion, and even by rules and penalties if neces- 
sary.” 

Surely it is not unprogressive to suit the method as well as 
the curriculum to individual need. 

When we say that school situations should resemble life situ- 
ations, we do not mean life situations in an over-privileged home 
or on Wall Street in 1928. We mean, I suppose, life in its es- 
sential qualities; life as it appears to us when we are not fooling 
ourselves; life as it would be if people were more courageous, 
honest, and intelligent. Thus, our school standards may well 
be more exacting than those of a soft culture. They must be if 
the young are to achieve the freedom which they deserve and 
become constructive citizens in a war-torn world. 

“But,” it is objected, “if we revert to external discipline when- 
ever it suits our convenience, what do we more than the Pharisees? 
What’s to prevent our slipping back into the attitudes and fallacies 
of the past?” 
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The crime of traditional education is not that it uses external 
discipline but that it uses it without discrimination and without 
much respect for personality; uses it on those who need it and on 
those who are outraged or deadened by it; uses it to enforce 
artificial standards in an arbitrary, undemocratic way. A re- 
spectful curiosity about personality should prevent us from re- 
verting to the old, arrogant regimentation. There will be this 
danger, of course, but the danger of softness and special privilege 
will be far greater. 

I hope, moreover, we would differ from the authoritarians in 
our more democratic use of public opinion. The student mature 
enough to need no external discipline would be treated as the 
sentimental progressives are now treating him. (As far as he is 
concerned they are not sentimental.) Those a little more childish 
would be left a reasonable time to their self-imposed boredom 
and to the informal pressures of a public opinion presumably 
interested in their growth. If after some weeks or perhaps 
months they still gave evidence of needing a less liberal discipline, 
they would be controlled here and there by a rule or a penalty, 
these to come as far as practical from the whole group rather than 
from the teacher alone. And to be effective here, public opinion 
could not afford the unscientific assumption that practically all 
members of a group will meet its standards without coercion. 
If education is to resemble and prepare for real living, both teachers 
and taught must grasp the difference between anarchy and self- 
government, and must realize that anarchy has never worked 
except in very restricted aspects of social life. 

The general principle is now fairly clear. Adapt discipline as 
well as curriculum to each group and to each individual. Give 
to each all the responsibility and freedom he can bear. When 
external pressure is required for best development, let it be first 
from informal, unorganized public opinion and then, if necessary, 
in the form of rules and penalties. External pressure should, 
of course, be removed as soon as the individual’s behavior proves 
he no longer needs it. 

This principle is quite simple in theory and very difficult in 
practice. Like everything worth while it calls for brains, char- 
acter, and eternal vigilance. It is not new but it has been for- 
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gotten in the wrong places. It may serve as a foundation stone 
for a much needed annex to the structure of progressive theory. 


Vv 


“Societies in which self-indulgence is defended as one of the 
rights of man do not endure” (Pendleton Herring). Societies 
which believe self-discipline needs no external spur and anarchy 
is a practical way of life cannot defend democracy in its desperate 
struggle with its well-organized enemies. “If we want to get 
tough with Hitler,” says Donald Nelson, “we must first get tough 
with ourselves.” We have been a privileged people and a privi- 
leged generation, but we cannot survive in this hard old world 
unless we learn that freedom without responsibility and self- 
discipline is a farce. To be indifferent about our rights will, 
of course, be fatal. To be indifferent about our responsibilities 
will just as surely lead to fascism or something like it. It is only 
when privileges are balanced by responsibilities that both can 
have vitality and integrity. In a deeper sense, of course, a 
privilege is a responsibility and a responsibility is a privilege. 
In so far as our education fails to recognize this basic fact, it 
is not only unsound; it is stupidly dangerous. Sentimental pro- 
gressivism, then, is about as useless in meeting modern re- 
quirements as the type of education against which it has revolted. 


We must conclude, I believe, that the education needed to 
underpin modern democracy is neither soft individualism with 
its overemphasis of spontaneity nor traditional authoritarianism 
with its accent on docility. In war or peace the citizen of the 
future must be disciplined for effective group action and yet 
resourceful in meeting new situations and responsibilities. With 
the military forces he will be called upon to handle complicated 
machinery in tactics so fluid as to make specific training for 
every situation quite impractical. Many of his orders will be 
received or given by telephone or radio, and from more or less 
isolated positions. Here the old type of discipline based on un- 
critical obedience will not suffice. The slogan of modern military 
training is “Tell ’em why and let ’em ask questions.” As a 
civilian in war time (at least outside the Axis nations) he will be 
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expected to help solve the war and production problems of his 
own community, to make unregimented decisions in various fields 
and to join in voluntary discipline on a nation-wide scale. 

After the war will come problems of international cooperation 
for lasting peace. They will be complex and baffling beyond all 
precedent. Their solution will depend upon the imagination, 
understanding, and discipline not only of the leaders but also 
of the average citizens. The products of overprivileged pro- 
gressive schools cannot handle such stern responsibilities. And 
those who have obediently absorbed the old curriculums will 
lack the necessary knowledge and mental resiliency to deal with 
the rapid tempo of events. 

Education for the democracy of the future must combine the 
privileges and responsibilities typical of self-government and 
thus build up the kind of discipline that makes self-government 
work in a rapidly changing world. Courageous, imaginative 
thought is one of these privileges—and responsibilities. Reso- 
lute action is another. For the world of the future will need, 
as never before, men and women who can think independently, 


reach convictions promptly, and act effectively. 


TEACHERS, KEEP THE FAITH! 


A Letter to the Profession 


March 27, 1943 
Colleagues: 

For the past eight months I have been in military training. I 
have marched, drilled, exercised; I have attended special schools; 
I have been moved from section to section of our country. I have 
met my fellow soldiers, who formerly were my fellow civilians. 
For the past eight months my home has been a sequence of bar- 
racks, my entertainment khaki-colored, my associates almost 
exclusively military. Very seldom, during this period, did I 
meet civilians. There was one period when I saw none at all; 
and when finally I stood on a city sidewalk and watched the many- 
footed civilian pageant of color and chatter and laughter pass by 
I nearly wept at the joy and miracle of it. There have been weeks 
when I saw no book; or, worse, saw books I had no time even to 
fondle. There was one glorious day when I entered a bookstore, 
down some motley unmarching careless and happy street: hap- 
piness that turned very soon into brooding melancholy as I walked 
by the brilliant and enticing jackets, unable to purchase because 
unable to find time to read. 

When I mention a few of these minor discomforts, do not 
mistake. It is true that like all soldiers I have risen at early 
morning, groggy with sleep and the need of sleep. Like most 
soldiers I have labored in army kitchens, walked guard through 
leaden hours of black night, mopped latrines, sweated through 
onerous tasks. That I expected, that we all expected. Like 
most soldiers, again, I have won through those months. Today 
my life is different, and fast drawing near a new course. Very 
soon I shall leave these shores. Very soon I shall be in a war 
zone. I feel no compunction about that. I happen to be, deep 
within, very patriotic. I feel strongly the horror and iniquity 
of the German crimes against man. I believe devoutly in the 
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dignity of the individual, his sacred right to mental, social, and 
personal freedom. I know them endangered today and I am 
proud to be a partner of the Flying Fortresses that will fight for 
their survival and expansion. 

In short, I believe in the worth and value of civilization, the 
urgent need of it, and the inestimable treasure that it represents. 
But do my professor friends, the university faculties that until 
eight months ago I was a part of? I am beginning to think not. 
That is why I write this letter, write it in a dreadful hurry a few 
hours before I fly overseas, write it with my mind bending always 
toward the problem of the Fortresses I serve, write this letter to 
the professors of our country whose faith in the values and worth 
and significance of culture and civilization and mind begins to 
crumble away. I had no intention to write this letter. My 
thoughts are full of the flight I am soon to make, the journey from 
which I may or may not return. But I went into an American 
town the other day, I met some teachers, I heard their doubts, 
and now I must write a few words to them and to others like them. 
These words are from the soldiers themselves, we who are willing 
to die in a war for decency, education, appreciation of man, joy- 
filled reverence for man’s mind and potentialities. 

Here is what happened. I went into town, I found myself 
before a high school, I went in before I could stop, and soon I 
was talking with three of the men teachers of that school. What 
they said and the tone with which they said it reminded me of 
something . . . and what that something was I soon remembered. 
It was the tone of letters I had been receiving from my university 
colleagues still at their profession while I am at my new one. 
“T wish I were in the army with you,” said one. ‘We are wasting 
our time,” said another. ‘What we do means so little,” said a 
third. They all united in their feeling that teaching was ridiculous, 
meaningless, cowardly in these days. Every man, they felt, 
should be a fighting man today. Everybody should be in a 
Flying Fortress, as I happen to be, or on the firing line in the 
Solomons or Africa. Everyone should be serving his country 
today with all his body’s strength. 

As a soldier I am quick to name this as pernicious nonsense. 
I am angered by it, grieved by it. Hundreds of us are in this 
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army willing to take whatever comes because we believed all the 
while that at home, in the schools, in the colleges, in the family 
groups, there were men and women who realized why we are 
fighting; who themselves are waging the severer mental fight 
for those same objects, and who, above all, understand with pride 
and jealousy the tremendous job that devolves upon them. That 
is the task of education. War is a destroyer. There is no little 
chance that the fighters for decency will themselves lose it. There 
is a possibility that we on the line will forget our minds and live 
only by and for our muscles. That poetry and art will fade from 
us at the gun is extremely probable. Mentality and the humane 
spirit must be maintained at home. Education! education!—the 
teaching to men about men, their deeds, their words, their heritage: 
it is for this precious object that I and hundreds I know are train- 
ing and shooting and flying and dying. We are not fighting to 
kill men. We are fighting to preserve and extend. To preserve 
and extend—what? 

The answer is at once so clear and so obvious that before I 
have time to give it a picture flashes on my mind. It is the de- 
pressing, the embarrassing picture of those three teachers apologiz- 
ing for being teachers. They were apologizing for keeping alive 
that dream and reality of education, the enlightenment of man, 
which we in uniform cherish. 

Let me not be unduly severe upon them, and upon all those in 
the teaching profession today who feel their duties inferior and 
humiliating and unworthy. Only in part is the fault theirs. 
It is natural that being loyal men and women they want to do 
their utmost for their country in time of war. It is easy to under- 
stand why they want to soldier when press, radio, and public 
opinion all unite on the loudly asseverated expression that soldier- 
ing is the American’s prime responsibility. Yet I can blame 
these men and women of education, of perspective and under- 
standing, for being of little faith. The teacher is a dedicated man. 
This world of ours will be saved or lost by the history of its educa- 
tion. It is my belief—those who take solace only from the word 
of a soldier should accept the sincerity of this—it is my deep 
belief that the teacher, the professor, is the world’s most im- 
portant person today. If he fails, all else fails. If he surrenders 
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his integrity, his faith, his duty, we soldiers have worked in vain, 
and many shall have died in vain. 

If the teacher allows himself to waver, we soldiers have lost 
our honor. Either we fight for a world uplifted by the dreams, 
hopes, promises, and heritage of man, or we fight for dust. Weare 
slayers or saviors. The teacher should not be of little faith. 
For him the man in uniform has great respect. His is the most 
urgent and far-reaching job of all. It was once my pride to be 
a member of the teaching profession. I remember well the pride 
of achievement, the love of knowledge, the search for wisdom, 
the joy and sorrow and success of teaching young men and women. 
To those teachers who maintain their spirit, who hold proudly to 
their position, goes my salute. Do not fail: or else we fail. 

Yours sincerely, 


Dana Jacoss, T/Sgt. 
351 Bombardment Group, S-2 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MISUNDERSTANDING' 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 


For many years I have been concerned with the practice and 
study of diplomacy and I confess that I regard its future with 
some apprehension. It is often contended that wars are due to 
the ambitions of dictators or to the intrigues of interested groups 
and that if the common people were but allowed to conduct their 
own foreign policy, peace and amity would reign forever on the 
earth. 

It would be comforting indeed could we persuade ourselves that 
the misunderstandings which have arisen between nations in the 
past were wholly due to the machinations of the “old diplomacy” 
and that the advent of democratic diplomacy will enable the peoples 
of the world to understand each other’s difficulties and to apply 
the necessary unguents in time. If all the countries of the world 
had reached exactly the same state of civilization and if there were 
in fact a parity between their several standards of living, resources, 
and markets, democratic diplomacy might possibly have a sedative 
effect. Unfortunately, however, the civilizations of the several 
nations are at widely different stages of development. They 
are multiform rather than uniform; some countries are dynamic 
and some static, some military and some civilian, some aggressive 
and others pacific. If these appalling diversities are to be recon- 
ciled we shall need immense knowledge, sympathy, and under- 
standing. Democracies will certainly possess great sympathy 
but I doubt that they will have either sufficient knowledge or 
sufficient understanding. Democratic diplomacy will more prob- 
ably tend toward extreme nationalism in which isolation will 
mingle with competition. 


Nor do I regard it as anything but a fiction that the common 
people are likely to have a clearer vision of each other’s needs 


1 Reprinted from the American Scholar, Vol. 12, No. 1, Winter, 1942-43. 
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than that possessed in the past by the statesmen and the diplo- 
matists. Emotionally the common people may well indulge in a 
vague form of internationalism; but when the clash of interests 
comes, when economic pressure leads to unemployment, de- 
mocracies will tend to shape their foreign policies according to 
their own interests, without regard to the interests or even the 
rights of others. Often in years past the statesmen even of rival 
countries have been able to comprehend and to adjust one an- 
other’s difficulties. I fear that as the basis of foreign policy and 
international negotiation becomes ever broader, comprehension 
will lessen. This is a pessimistic theory and a disagreeable 
thought. But I know that for the readers of The American Scholar 
I can write frankly and without fear of causing offense. 


II 


I propose to consider Anglo-American relations as supporting 
the contention that Everyman has less comprehension of the 
common good than the statesmen and professionals have shown. 
Our statesmen and our diplomatists understand each other 
excellently. It is when one reaches the lower levels of society that 
one comes up against a wall of prejudice and misconception. If 
it were true that the common people understand each other 
better than their rulers, then assuredly the British and American 
peoples would always live in perfect accord. They have a com- 
mon language and to a very large extent a community of law, 
culture, and tradition. Yet in fact, although our principles of 
policy are generally identical, although our interests hitherto have 
not come into any violent conflict, there most certainly is no 
general popular understanding either of America in Great Britain 
or of Great Britain in America. 

I sometimes visualize the relations between the two countries 
in the shape of a wedge-shaped prism with a ridge apex and a 
broad base. One side of the prism represents British opinion 
and the other side American. At the top of the prism there is 
practically an identity of purpose and mutual respect. Even 
below the actual ridge of the prism, even below the Roosevelt- 
Churchill or the Hopkins-Harriman level, there is quite a com- 
munity of opinion. The common climate and common atmosphere 
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characteristic of the intercourse of our statesmen stretches down- 
ward from the ridge and includes a substantial part of the upper 
wedge of the prism. I have always found myself at ease when 
discussing world affairs with American diplomatists, scholars, 
lawyers, or publicists. Their purposes are much the same as mine, 
the habits of their minds are not dissimilar, they react in much 
the same way to European or other environments, and their 
ethical approach is almost identical. But as one recedes further 
and further from the ridge, as one leaves the narrow edge of the 
educated and experienced and reaches the broader levels of the 
masses, the prism appears to change in color and composition, 
and one observes with dismay that the whole structure widens 
out into a gigantic wedge of mutual misconception. 

What is the nature of this misconception and how can those of 
us who care more for Anglo-American amity than for anything 
else seek to broaden the basis of that amity and to extend at least 
a yard or two further down the prism the understanding that 
assuredly exists at the ridge? It would be a mistake, in my 
judgment, to assume that the excellent relations at the top will 
by some process of transmutation sink downward and improve 
the composition of the structure as a whole. It would be better 
to examine the prism at its middle level, to analyze its com- 
position and to consider by what means that composition can be 
rendered less different from the top in quality. 

Starting from this standpoint I should say that the middle level 
of misunderstanding between the American and the British 
people is composed of certain general faults and of certain particu- 
lar faults. It is a general, and wholly natural, fault for the 
individuals composing any community to identify themselves 
with that community and to regard other communities as “dif- 
ferent”’ and therefore as in some sense opposed to themselves. It 
is a general, and again natural, fault for the ordinary man or woman 
to be distrustful of the unfamiliar, to note differences rather than 
similarities and to approach these differences in a mood of sus- 
picion. The brain of man is a tiny and highly sensitive organ; 
we derive comfort and support from the consciousness of sur- 
rounding minds similar to our own in shape and color; the realiza- 
tion that there are other minds of different weight and texture 
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causes disquiet and a stirring of dislike. In all political theory 
this predisposition on the part of the masses to adopt a sus- 
picious, or even a hostile, attitude to anything “foreign” is axio- 
matically taken for granted. It is one of the general and inevitable 
difficulties one has to cope with. 


III 


But in addition to these general barriers one finds, between the 
ordinary American citizen and the ordinary British subject, certain 
particular barriers that one does not find, to the same degree at 
any rate, between, let us say, the Englishman and the Norwegian 
or the American and the Frenchman. If these barriers are to be 
lowered or removed we must examine them objectively and with- 
out fear of giving offense. I should imagine that public opinion 
in each country is almost equally to blame. 

I shall exclude from this examination those particular barriers 
erected between the two peoples by what for the sake of con- 
venience I shall call “the professional Anglophobes” of the United 
States. The Irish, German, Italian, and isolationist elements 
in America have specific reasons for hatred and suspicion. It is 
not my business to consider whether these reasons are justified. 
In practice these elements constitute a persistent nucleus of 
infection and the area immediately around them is likely to be 
durably inflamed. Yet if the living tissue were in itself rendered 
healthy these points of infection would be innocuous. The 
difficulty is that the surrounding tissues are not always in good con- 
dition and that the poisons generated by these hostile bodies have 
an effect wider and deeper than they could exert if the entire 
organism were in perfect health. 

Why should the malady of distrust have become almost endemic 
in our two peoples? 

The first and most obvious of reasons stems from history. In 
learning history the British child is taken through a long series of 
triumphs and disasters, beginning with the invasions of Britain 
by the Romans, the Danes, the Saxons, and the Normans and 
ending generally with the Battle of Waterloo. He learns that at 
different stages of our story we fought Caesar’s legions, the 
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Viking hordes, the Norman barons, the French, the Spaniards, 
the Russians, and the Dutch. He reads of Agincourt and Crecy, 
of Blenheim and Ramillies, of Quatre Bras and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
of Abukir and Trafalgar, of Balaklava and Omdurman. The 
length and variety of his country’s battles, the quickly changing 
succession of her enemies, leave in his mind a dispersed conception 
of her history. The average British boy or girl looks upon the 
American War of Independence as an unfortunate episode caused 
by Lord North’s bungling; he has no idea that there was a second 
war in 1812. The average American’s sense of his own individu- 
ality is, on the other hand, imbedded in his beliefs about the origins 
of his own country. He is convinced that his country came into 
being through the imposition, by force, of the ‘““American Idea”’ 
upon the British idea. It is inevitable that in a country so vast 
as the United States, and having a population so diverse in origins 
and traditions, American education should lay strong emphasis 
upon this main unifying idea; if the melting pot is to melt at all 
it must be overheated. But this process of overheating, however 
wisely it may have been modified in recent years, cannot be 
expected to inculcate any ardent Anglophilism in the American 
young. 

We are exposed, however, not merely to an anti-British bias 
but also to an anti-European bias, for a large number of Americans 
feel that their forebears left Europe because they did not like it. 
I have often been surprised on visits to the United States to 
realize how frequently the ordinary American looks upon “Europe” 
as some maleficent extension of “England.” The more simple- 
minded American, loving his own great country passionately 
and desiring to be left in undisturbed enjoyment of his own op- 
portunities and standard of living, inclines to regard Europe as a 
distasteful arena of imperialist squabbles into which America is 
drawn against her will. He tends to suspect England of being 
some connecting membrane through which the poisons of Europe 
infect the great white soul of America. He is aware with half his 
mind that we are in fact as pacific as he is and that our hatred of 
war is as deep as his own. He is aware with half his mind that 
this war is a war of principle and that the principles involved are 
common to the several branches of the English-speaking world. 
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Yet the other half of his mind seethes with resentment at being 
once again involved in a “European” war; and it is but human 
of him to attribute this entanglement, not to a community of 
principle, but to the guiles of British diplomacy or propaganda 
and to the supposed capacity for clothing English selfishness in 
the white robes of Anglo-Saxon idealism. His resentment is not 
diminished by the fact that our success on land, as distinct from 
our successes at sea and in the air, has not as yet proved very 
remarkable. 


IV 


To these historical and political barriers a social barrier must 
be added. To the Britisher the average American seems likely 
at moments to identify, if only subconsciously, the Great Britain 
of today with the somewhat distorted picture of 18th-century 
England received at school. Americans do not realize that within 
the last two centuries we have changed from an aristocratic and 
agricultural community into a community that is mainly socialist 
and industrial in character. Their misunderstanding is increased 
by their occasional contacts with the visiting Englishmen—only 
the rich or highly cultivated Englishmen can afford to cross the 
Atlantic. Nor does the ordinary American always remember 
that the vast majority of our population is composed of working 
people who are as conscious of their political and social rights as 
he is. The misconceptions thereby occasioned are increased by 
the marked difference between the British and the American 
manner. Americans are likely to interpret our British reserve 
as being due to arrogance whereas in almost every case it is due 
to our deplorable shyness. Conversely the English are likely 
to accuse the Americans of boastfulness when in fact they are 
merely ill at ease and desirous of making a good impression. If 
only our respective peoples could be convinced that each is acutely 
shy of the other (that the Englishman cowers in shyness as a 
tortoise in his shell and that the American seeks to reassure himself 
by talking a little louder than he would at home) much of this 
particular barrier would disappear. I myself am not in the least 
frightened by Americans (I like them too much for that) and I 
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hope that I am able in their presence to be natural. But I have 
been disconcerted by the assurance that “I am not a typical 
Englishman” whereas I know in fact that I am British to the 
core. Similarly I have blushed to the roots of my hair on hearing 
some modest visitor from the United States complimented on the 
fact that “‘he is not in the least like an American.” The force 
of assumptions is powerful indeed. 

I do not underestimate these difficulties; indeed there are 
moments when they fill me with dismay. I am appalled also 
when I consider the economic friction bound to come when 
victory is won. We area proud people and we owe you of America 
more than any country has owed to any other country in the his- 
tory of mankind. Your mass production will after the war outrun 
the capacity of your home market; both America and Great Brit- 
ain will be ardently seeking new markets abroad. If our pride 
is not to be wounded and your good temper is to be maintained, 
great intelligence will be needed on the part of both peoples. 


Vv 


It may seem strange, and somewhat impertinent, that I should 
have devoted so much space to what I imagine the Americans 
think of the British and have said so little about what I know 
the British think of the Americans. I have adopted this propor- 
tion deliberately, since for every Briton who consciously dislikes 
America there are three thousand Americans who consciously dislike 
Great Britain. There is, of course, a certain jealousy of America’s 
riches and security. But the British are not by nature a jealous 
race and I do not believe that this jealousy is either very wide- 
spread or very profound. Moreover we have been so preoccupied 
during the last century with other competitors and other dangers 
that we have been inclined to take America for granted. 

In recent years the American public have paid vast sums to 
their film industry and have thereby enabled it to flood Britain 
and the world with a horrible caricature of American life and 
character. It often strikes me as strange that the gentlest, 
kindest nation on earth should allow a deliberate falsification of 
its qualities to be presented to the outside world but I may well 
exaggerate the effect produced. Few Englishmen really suppose 
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Americans are as self-indulgent, as stupid, or as violent as Holly- 
wood would have us believe. 

Our general ignorance of American history, culture, and tradi- 
tions is, of course, an insult to America and a grave loss to our- 
selves. This gap in our education is now being filled and in 
future our schools and colleges are to devote far more time to the 
study of American institutions and the American way of life. 
I should like to see this movement extended; I should like to 
see an organized interchange of teachers between the two countries; 
I should like to see in London a permanent exhibition of American 
art, architecture, science, and social services. Few Englishmen 
are vividly aware of the great things which you have achieved 
in these fields. 

Americans tend sometimes to adopt toward us a “holier than 
thou” attitude that we find wounding and misplaced. We do 
not see that intrinsically there is very much difference between 
your “manifest destiny” and our “imperialism” nor are we con- 
vinced that the extension of your frontier, the incorporation of 
Texas, or the acquisition of the Panama Canal were achieved by 
methods wholly different from those giving us our colonial Empire. 
Since the record of both nations is murky in spots we rather 
resent the assumption that your questionable deeds should be 
forgotten while ours should be held against us all of the time. 
Each of us has his good moments and if we are to like each other 
better it is best to concentrate on them. 


VI 


I see no possibility, at least during the present century, of 
basing any stable international relationship upon the affection 
felt by the masses of one nation for the masses of another. Such 
affection is largely imaginary. On the other hand I am sure 
that the interests of the United States and Great Britain are 
coincident and that it would be a disaster to mankind if after 
the war we were to go our different ways. Because the executives 
in the two countries, and even a majority of the legislative bodies, 
are agreed on this we may assume that the administrative machines 
will work in harmony if not in unison. 
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But if they are to work without friction we shall have to have 
some lubricant in the shape of popular good will. There is much 
good will in Great Britain toward America but there is a lesser 
proportion of good will in the United States toward Great Britain. 
The present state of Anglo-American relations allows too much 
sand to silt into the machine. We may not (owing to the diffi- 
culties created for us by three thousand miles of space and nearly 
two hundred years of history) be able to provide for each other any 
large quantity of lubricant. But we assuredly can, by patient 
thought and endeavor, remove much of the sand. We are doing 
many things over here to make the ordinary British subject 
better aware of the true nature of the American Idea; I believe 
we shall succeed, by educational and other work, in removing many 
prejudices and misconceptions. It is not for us to seek to en- 
lighten the average American regarding those virtues we ourselves 
may possess. We do not ask for that. All we ask is that the 
scholars and teachers of the United States seek to adjust the whole 
problem to a more correct focus; and that they remind their 
fellow countrymen that, after the salutary lesson America taught 
us, we are not quite the same people we were in 1783. 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR ACADEMIC 
PROMOTION 


By LLOYD S. WOODBURNE 
University of Michigan 


The publication in 1939 of the Harvard University “Report on 
Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences” 
renewed the discussion of the factors affecting the advancement 
of members of college faculties. Shortly after the publication 
of this report Harvard University eliminated the rank of assistant 
professor and stated that instructors who were unable to achieve 
promotion to associate professorship within eight years would 
not be reappointed. This is a reversion to the European faculty 
ranking, and it has been followed by a few other institutions. 
And yet the elimination of a rank does not of itself provide any 
solution to the problem of faculty advancement. 


Since 1925 the Association of American Colleges and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors have individually and 
cooperatively given careful consideration to the relation of aca- 
demic rank and academic tenure. Between 1934 and 1940 repre- 
sentatives of these two Associations met in a series of joint con- 
ferences in which this subject was specifically considered. These 
conferences led to the formulation of the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure.! This Statement 
indicates that it is acceptable academic practice to require a 
probationary period of six years in which to determine the fitness 
of a teacher to be admitted to the academic profession, #. ¢., given 
a permanent appointment. The Statement dissociates tenure 
from rank. The decision of whether or not a teacher is to be 
placed on continuous or permanent tenure is made to depend 
upon the qualifications the teacher has demonstrated during a 

1 These principles have the endorsement of the Association of American Col- 


leges, the American Association of University Professors, the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, and the Association of American Law Schools. 
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probationary period, irrespective of the inclination or the financial 
ability of the institution to promote. In practice the criteria 
for determining the qualifications of a teacher for continuous 
tenure and the criteria for promotion are the same. These cri- 
teria, therefore, constitute a subject of first importance to indi- 
vidual teachers and to the whole of higher education. 


Everyone acknowledges that a teacher’s accomplishment must 
be carefully evaluated before he can be recommended for con- 
tinuous tenure or promotion, but, for the most part, we have 
shrunk from a frank statement of the factors in that evaluation. 
It is highly desirable that all institutions of higher education 
formulate a clear-cut statement of these criteria. Such a state- 
ment is due the beginning teacher. Without it he has no direc- 
tion as to the disposition of his energy and cannot, therefore, be 
blamed for failure to accomplish what he did not know was ex- 
pected of him. The purpose of this paper is to discuss the criteria 
for promotion. 


II 


The promotion of college or university staff members from one 
academic rank to another is one of the most jealously guarded 
prerogatives of faculty committees and administrative officials. 
This feeling is a perfectly proper safeguard upon the qualification 
of the candidates since the exercise of one promotional policy 
for a period of ten or fifteen years can change the entire com- 
plexion of the instructional staff. The seriousness of error is 
not limited, of course, to promotions to full professor. Advance- 
ment to the rank of assistant or associate professor is just as 
important. From another point of view the most serious mistake 
which can be made is the promotion of young teachers who do not 
seem capable of continued growth and development. 


A careful analysis of the promotion procedure leads us to an 
examination of ways in which these judgments may be made 
more valid and less subject to chance than they have been in the 
past. We should begin with an appraisal of the procedure which 
has been customary and with an attempt to estimate the informa- 
tion, as separate from the opinion, which has been furnished in 
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the recommendations. A test of the validity of the material 
usually presented in support of recommendations for promotion 
is particularly difficult to devise in any way which would be 
applicable to a group of institutions. Conferences with staff 
members from a number of colleges and universities reveal, how- 
ever, a vague though fairly uniform series of steps which seem 
traditional in most institutions. The series is initiated by the 
departmental recommendation to the dean of the school or college 
that one or more staff members be promoted to the next higher 
rank. This recommendation is accompanied by a vita and a 
bibliography of the candidate’s published articles, and may be 
supported by reprints of the articles or copies of the books. It is 
sometimes possible that a chairman may be able to add informa- 
tion concerning the services, aside from research, of a staff mem- 
ber whose publication record is not extensive. 

The next stage seems to be an examination of this supporting 
material by the dean or by him and an advisory or executive 
committee. The time required for a systematic perusal of these 
publications and for an attempt to check the validity of the other 
supporting statements is rarely available. This time element is 
often very important, and some recommendations may be trans- 
mitted to the president or dean of the faculty almost completely on 
the word of the department concerned. But the recommendation is 
seldom sent to higher administrative officials as though emanating 
exclusively from the department. It is transmitted with the 
approval of the college dean or the dean and committee. This 
condition, in which the executive officer of the college has in- 
sufficient time or means to arrive at truly independent judgment 
concerning these recommendations, is unfortunate. If it seems 
impossible for a committee or a dean to exercise independent 
judgment without relying almost entirely on the departmental 
recommendation, it might be advisable to make no pretense 
to a separate examination. Unless the college dean or the com- 
mittee is able to undertake a systematic and reasonably objective 
appraisal, the approval is merely a statement of the degree of 
confidence which is reposed in the recommendations from various 
departments. 

It has been stated, on occasion, that it would be unwise to 
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question the recommendation of a department. It is true that 
a lack of confidence does not improve morale so long as that 
recommendation is the wish of the entire department. A contrary 
situation may also exist, however, in which the departmental 
recommendation expresses the power of a small number of staff 
members, rather than the considered judgment of the entire 
department. In this second situation a refusal to approve the 
recommendation may have much the more wholesome effect upon 
a department. A department should receive unlimited support 
when independent examination demonstrates that it is exercising 
every care in recommending promotions or in making appoint- 
ments; but departments which do not exercise such consci- 
entiousness are not fair or just to a college head who supports 
their recommendations on faith. To state this conviction another 
way, the recommendation which cannot survive the separate 
examination of the department and of the college committee should 
not be approved under any circumstances. 

This systematic appraisal is not accomplished by merely 
passing a formal resolution. It is necessary to formulate ways 
in which a dean or committee can discover a valid basis for in- 
dependent judgment. This requires procedures which will 
furnish direct first-hand evidence concerning the major qualifica- 
tions of research ability, teaching ability, administrative capacity, 
and desirable personal qualities. 


III 


The research or scholarly production of any individual staff 
member can be evaluated more objectively perhaps than any 
other service which he performs. The customary practice of 
scanning the entries in the bibliography and leafing through the 
articles or books is not sufficient to provide evidence for an in- 
dependent judgment with respect to the quality of the publications. 
The independence of the committee’s judgment becomes more 
important when the qualifications for promotion indicate that a 
candidate should possess a national or international reputation. 
As has been mentioned before, the dean will rarely have sufficient 
time to read with any care the actual publications of each staff 
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member. It is suggested, therefore, that the procedure which 
follows be considered appropriate at an institution where the dean 
is assisted by a committee. 

The only way in which a committee can give a thoroughly 
independent judgment concerning the quality of a candidate’s 
publications is to read those publications. It is then able to 
report from its own reading that the publications are excellent, 
fair, or mediocre, however much this may differ from the de- 
partmental recommendation. It is suggested that the members 
of the committee who represent the languages, the sciences, and 
the social studies read sample reprints of the publications of the 
various candidates which fall within their general division of the 
subjects offered in the college. A member from the department 
of physics and one from the department of geology cannot, of 
course, give any sort of judgment with respect to the ultimate 
value of research in the department of chemistry; but they should 
be able to indicate clearly whether or not the article or monograph 
demonstrates sound research technique. In a similar fashion, 
an historian and a sociologist could indicate that writing in the 
fields of economics and political science was done in a careful 
scholarly fashion, or perhaps could point out that, contrary to 
the departmental recommendation, the translation of certain 
foreign materials was so faulty as to be utterly worthless. These 
analyses of some of the actual publications of a candidate would 
then be reported to a full meeting of the committee, and the 
decision of the committee with respect to research ability would 
naturally depend more upon these reports than upon the length 
of the bibliography or the warmth of the departmental recom- 
mendation. 

The published articles which are submitted in support of recom- 
mendations for promotion are not all of equal value. The writing 
of members of the university staff may be divided roughly into 
one of four groups. These groups might be considered as in- 
dicating a descending scale of importance. The most worth while 
type of writing from a university point of view is obviously the 
pure research which may be illustrated by a scholarly monograph 
or a shorter research article. Investigation into undeveloped 
segments of a field of study is one of the basic purposes for which 
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universities were founded. It is appropriate, therefore, that a 
great measure of esteem should be accorded staff members who 
make positive additions to knowledge. Editorial work on manu- 
scripts and documents which have not previously been available 
should be included as a part of this pure research. The decipher- 
ing of manuscripts or papyri from earlier civilizations is one of 
the most reliable sources of information about ancient peoples. 
The large authoritative volume which combines original research 
with a synthesis of the appropriate literature must take a leading 
place in this group. The second type of writing is the prepara- 
tion of textbook material for different grades of students. The 
texts prepared for advanced college students exceed high school 
texts in accuracy and necessary detail, as well as in the scholarly 
ability necessary to write them. There is, therefore, a very 
clear gradation within the field of textbook writing that should 
be remembered. A large portion of the texts that are written 
are really a by-product of the teaching of regular courses. If it 
were not necessary to summarize the material in one of the regular 
course offerings, it is probable that a number of the present 
texts would not have been prepared. The organization and clear 
presentation necessary for a first-class textbook are more intimately 
related to the author’s teaching ability than to his capacity 
for independent research. A third type of writing which receives 
scholarly consideration is editorial compilation, which is best 
exemplified, perhaps, by the publication of language readers. 
At times this requires little more than the addition of notes and 
vocabulary to a properly graded story in a foreign language. 
This compilation, while valuable and necessary, should not be 
considered as valuable as the textbook or pure research publica- 
tion. The last sort of writing which receives scholarly considera- 
tion is an abstract, review, or possibly a popularization of some 
more scholarly contribution. A bibliography which upon cursory 
examination looks entirely creditable may include so many 
abstracts, reviews, or popular articles as to reduce its value 
materially. Two grades of reviews should be distinguished, 
however. A committee examining a staff member’s contribution 
should differentiate between a descriptive and a critical review. 
Almost anyone of moderate comprehension can write a descriptive 
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review. But the preparation of a critical review requires a very 
considerable research experience within the field of study. 

It should be clear from the description of these four types of 
writing that, while all are worth doing, they are not all of equal 
value with respect to a prospective promotion. An order of 
merit is suggested to indicate that it should always require more 
compilation and popular type of writing to qualify a person for 
promotion than pure research or textbook publications. It is 
not enough, therefore, to inquire merely as to the length of the 
bibliography. One must also determine whether the publica- 
tions are of the research, textbook, compilation, or review type, 
and this must be taken into account in evaluating a candidate’s 
credentials. Finally, a number of each candidate’s publications 
must be read by appropriate members of the college committee 
before it can be said with absolute assurance that the candidate 
has satisfied the research qualification for the recommended 
promotion. Some ancillary ways by which it is possible to 
determine the professional reputation of a member of the staff 
are the gathering of opinion outside the university, an examina- 
tion of the reviews of substantial books, and a survey of the 
mention which a man’s work receives in other books or articles. 
These are, of course, quite subordinate to the major problem of 
the quality of research and publication, but they do provide 
evidence which is difficult to obtain within the walls of a college 
or university. It is seldom feasible to rely entirely on a man’s 
own colleagues for an unbiased judgment of his national pro- 
fessional reputation. 

The description above of the various types of publication is 
more applicable, of course, to a college of liberal arts than to a 
professional school. Considerations for advancement in colleges 
of architecture, medicine, or engineering may not depend as 
much on published writing. Public and private commissions 
may be construed in engineering and architecture as extending 
the boundaries of knowledge. These differences of detail need 
not indicate, however, that a different method of examination is 
required. Taking into account the different functions of various 
faculties, the same basic considerations should be employed in 
professional schools as in liberal arts colleges. 
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IV 


The most difficult aspect of university services, from the point 
of view of evaluation, is classroom instruction. In many respects 
teaching is a rather tenuous person-to-person relationship. It is 
difficult to determine the exact degree of intellectual ferment which 
has been placed in the student’s mind by the instructor. In a 
similar fashion it is almost impossible to determine the contribu- 
tion of any one course to the cumulative growth of critical ability 
on the part of the student. This development of critical ability 
is very much like the acquisition of moral character. It does not 
take place rapidly; it is seldom learned by precept; and in most 
cases it may be traced to those professors who themselves ex- 
emplified a keen critical mind. The gradual development of 
intellectual character is not, therefore, susceptible to any of the 
more recently developed testing techniques. One of the few ways 
in which it can be tested is the posing of an entirely novel problem 
to the student, or the inclusion in essay examinations of material 
which calls for critical analysis. Unlike the growth of the critical 
faculty on the basis of example, the acquisition of factual informa- 
tion on the part of the student is relatively easy to determine. 
The factual elements of the Battle of Hastings remain unchanged 
from the time we learned them. It is simple, therefore, to decide 
at the end of the semester the residue of factual information which 
a student still retains. All too often a large part of the grade 
in the course is based exclusively upon this information. 


As contrasted with the college of liberal arts, many of the 
professional schools must lay their greatest emphasis on the 
acquisition of factual information. This should not be limited, 
of course, to mere memory work, but should include an apprecia- 
tion of the relations between subject matter fields. Doctors and 
engineers must learn to consider the concrete problems of human 
disease or of bridge construction. The concrete problems must 
be analyzed in their entirety, not according to the separation 
of subjects which is found in most universities. 

As a test of teaching effectiveness, it has been suggested that 
the students in a course be asked to rate the instructor and the 
instruction soon after completing the work of the semester or 
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term. This would undoubtedly provide very useful and interest- 
ing information. It would have to be used with great care, 
however, since the student’s estimate of his instructors and of the 
results of his instruction may change entirely within a period of 
two or three years. At the time of graduation a student’s judg- 
ment of a professor’s worth may be entirely different from the 
judgment formed at the end of the sophomore year. In addition 
to this variable factor, it must be kept in mind that the student’s 
opinion about his instruction is not identical with the results 
of his instruction. Under ideal circumstances it should be possible 
to approach directly the results of instruction without going 
through the medium of student opinion. 

Institutions which have made use of student opinion have 
found, in general, that this opinion is valid for the best and for 
the poorest teachers. The evidence for the great middle group 
of staff is very inconclusive. Students seem to be almost unani- 
mous in their opinion concerning the poorest teachers on the 
one hand and the best instructors on the other. This unanimity 
frequently receives additional confirmation from the judgment 
of a teacher’s colleagues on the teaching staff. When student 
opinion is studied as a whole, however, it becomes clear that this 
unanimity exists only with respect to the two extremes. The 
greatest of caution must be exercised between these extremes 
of unanimity. 

It would be well to admit at this point that the institution 
which desires to determine the result of its teaching is able to 
derive no conclusive information. Classroom instruction is 
effective in so far as it reaches and impresses the minds of the 
students. We have already suggested that student opinion is 
at best a somewhat faulty indication of the effect of instruction, 
and it seems certain that an ideal alternative such as outside 
examiners or comprehensive examinations would meet intense 
opposition in most institutions. Some judgment of a man’s 
teaching must be made, however, and there are a number of 
subordinate ways which permit a fractional determination of 
his effectiveness. A comparative rating of instructors in the 
same course is possible by means of common or departmental 
examinations. This method is useful only in elementary courses 
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with a number of sections. For a staff member who gives ad- 
vanced courses, some indication is received from the continued 
clientele in his independent courses which are not required by 
any curriculum. It is possible, conversely, to get a tentative 
indication about persons who are giving elementary work by 
searching out those students who are encouraged to continue 
into intermediate and advanced courses in the department. 
In some institutions it is possible, also, to have reports from 
regular class visitors. This procedure is most satisfactory where 
the visits by older members of the staff are a regular part of the - 
apprenticeship of younger teaching fellows and instructors. The 
departments can provide the college committee with a great deal 
of information based upon regular and systematic class visitation 
for all staff members below the rank of associate professor. A 
report of three years of such visits is worth much more than a 
glowing though vague recommendation prepared for a specific 
promotion. In addition to these methods, it may be possible 
to make a composite estimate of a person’s instruction by a 
comparison of his examination questions for several years, the - 
average grades received by students in that course, and a state- 
ment of his intent with respect to the subject and to the degree 
of advancement of the student. 


These various suggestions may seem but imperfect indicators 
of the effectiveness of a man’s teaching, and yet it should be very 
clear that the culmination of an instructor’s influence on the 
student may not occur until a number of years after the student 
has left the college or university. The problem of determining 
the classroom effectiveness of a particular staff member is too 
intangible for our clumsy efforts at evaluation. Our instruments 
of testing are not yet delicate enough to estimate the amount 
and quality of intellectual yeast which may have been deposited, 
nor how soon it will begin to germinate. 


Other qualities of importance in connection with a recom- 
mendation for promotion in rank are a man’s administrative use- . 
fulness, and the contribution of his personal qualities to the 
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college or university. A large portion of the internal functioning 
of any institution of higher education is performed by faculty 
committees. It is not expected that all members of the staff 
should be perfect committee men, but, other things being equal, 
service on committees and boards should contribute to favorable 
consideration of the candidate. Here again it is not enough to 
say that a candidate has served on ten or fifteen committees. 
We must know whether the staff member has been assigned to suc- 
cessively more important committees, and whether a particular 
committee has made a real contribution to college policy or 
practice. The “appearance” of committee work is of no value 
whatever, but the “reality” of such services supported by evidence 
should always be taken into account when a man is considered 
for promotion. In this search after the reality of the contribu- 
tion of a staff member, it may be necessary to inquire of the com- 
mittee chairman and of other members of the committee con- 
cerning the candidate’s real contribution to the committee report. 
The same distinction between “appearance” and “reality”’ must 
be made in evaluating other administrative duties performed by 
the candidate. 

The personal qualities which make a staff member a stimulating 
addition to the college community and a vital influence in the 
intellectual life of the student body are not susceptible of objective 
determination; in fact this type of judgment is almost always 
subjective. The subjective character of the judgment need not 
minimize the importance of that intellectual vigor which seems 
to strike a real spark in the mind of the student without the 
unfortunate accompaniment of simplification of material or easy 
grading. This mental stimulation is probably the most im- 
portant single thing which the students take away with them 
upon graduation. It is the influence for which a university or 
college is known outside of the restricted world of scholars. It 
should be remembered as well that in the colleges and universities 
of this country we have one of the most highly selected groups 
of young people to be found anywhere, and these young men and 
women, many of them from cultivated homes, cannot be expected 
to derive much benefit from instructors for whom they have 
little or no respect as individuals. An instructor with a good 
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mind accompanied by crude and uncouth behavior may impress 
the scholars of the country, but he is much less likely to imbue 
the student body with a desire to emulate his intellectual or 
moral qualities. 


Perhaps equally important are other personal qualities which 
make a very real contribution to the department and the college. 
In every institution there are individuals who possess a very 
highly developed critical faculty, but who may not themselves 
be prolific writers. It is frequently the reward of such individuals 
to be asked to read almost innumerable manuscripts and dis- 
sertations and to write critiques upon them. Too frequently 
a man does not receive credit for this type of service when he is 
recommended for promotion. It is thought perhaps to be merely 
a friendly service to colleagues, but the recognition of this service 
should not cease with this casual appreciation. One man pos- 
sessing special qualities may change considerably the logical 
framework and critical insight of many of the publications credited 
to a department. We may say very properly that this is a result 
of scholarship which does not find expression in published writings, 
and yet it should not be forgotten in assessing a man’s value to 
an institution. 


The personal qualities which increase a man’s value are exem- 
plified by many of the best staff members of any college. Most 
of them exhibit consideration for others and freedom from preju- 
dice. They have sufficient imagination to conceive of novel 
rather than traditional solutions to problems. A high degree of 
intellectual honesty is another quality they possess as well as 
a real interest in many other fields of study. Added to this we 
usually find a solid background of culture which combines with 
natural humility to produce a person who is cooperative with 
staff and student body, and who truly contributes to any enter- 
prise in which he engages. 


The contribution of any candidate in the separate subdivisions 
of research, teaching, administration, and personal contribution 
should not be considered, however, as giving a completely satis- 
factory picture of the individual, particularly as this applies to 
his future usefulness. The examination of each of these four 
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criteria has been entirely on the basis of past performance, and 
past performance does not necessarily give an unequivocal promise 
of future usefulness. In most institutions the emphasis is placed 
upon the past performance, and yet this may have been merely 
a means to attain the desired rank in the professorial hierarchy. 
Every institution in the country is aware that some of its in- 
dividual staff members closed the book of productive contribution 
once the rank of full professor was attained. In order to make 
ourselves less completely dependent upon an individual’s past 
performance, we must attempt to discover what a man is, as 
opposed to what he has done. This is not an easy process, and 
yet educational and scientific foundations each year grant sub- 
ventions to young scholars whom they consider to be the future 
leaders in their particular fields of study. The foundations believe 
that some judgment is possible in this future tense of a man’s 
activity. However difficult it may be to make such a judgment, 
it is in reality impossible to avoid it. If we ignore completely 
this factor in making recommendations for promotion, we are 
saying that we do not care what a person’s future usefulness is; 
but this is never true because those individuals who are promoted 
year by year become the dominating force in the development of 
any institution of higher education, and their vitality and con- 
tribution ten years hence is more important than the number of 
pages which they have written prior to the present promotion. 
Some indicator of this factor may be derived from the quality 
of a person’s university record in teaching and research. 

The validity of the evidence, with respect to these qualifications 
for promotion, centers finally in the calibre of the candidate’s 
intellectual and moral stature. The relationship between a man’s 
intellectual stature and his continuing contribution is an ex- 
pression of a man’s fundamental attitude toward his subject and 
his institution. Another reason for being concerned about 
the type of man who is to be promoted is that in a large proportion 
of the instances those persons who demonstrate a continuing 
contribution to the institution and to their colleagues are almost 
always found to be among the most progressive element in any 
college faculty. An older staff member whose intellectual life 
became stagnant at the age of fifty will not be of much assistance 
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in solving the novel problems which confront the institutions of 
higher education at the present time. Colleges and universities 
are never better than the individuals who staff them, and the 
individuals who staff them are advanced exclusively by promotion. 


AND ONLY A PROFESSOR 


By WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


University of California 


“He is past the sixty mark and is still only a professor.” Not 
much chance now! Life may begin at forty, but for many pro- 
fessors it ends at sixty-five, officially anyway. In some places, to be 
sure, climate, and in others the poverty of the institution, permits 
professing up to three score years and ten. Not long since I 
even had this crow of delight from a friend: ‘“This is to tell you 
that I have left the university at seventy-seven, and have just found 
myself another job.” Past sixty and still only a professor! No 
deanship, no presidency now; just teaching, just writing, till you 
take the count that means you are down and out. 

It all sounds brutally modern, this phrase with which I began, 
but actually its author was the younger Pliny writing about his 
friend Isaeus somewhere around the year 100 of our era. Well, 
what did Pliny expect of Isaeus? On what defect did he lay his 
accusing finger? Why, he should by that time have won an 
administrative job, of course, and escaped from teaching. Pliny, 
like all of us, saw the world through his own spectacles; always 
busy administering something from an endowment fund for a 
“junior college” at Comum to an Asiatic province or a com- 
plaisant wife, he viewed administration as the be-all and end-all 
of existence. It was a career not closed against professors in the 
late first century; the Roman emperors had the same liking for 
professors in public jobs as Franklin Roosevelt, so Pliny’s friend 
could have had the chance. The awful thought emerges; perhaps 
he did have a chance and didn’t take it, didn’t even think it was 
a chance. He may not have wanted to be a dean, or comptroller, 
he may have actually preferred to be what Pliny calls him, scho- 
lasticus tantum, “‘only a professor.” After all, truth really is 
stranger than fiction. 
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But how could a professor resist a deanship or a presidency? 
For just think! When you are a dean you can say unto this stu- 
dent “Take this,” and he taketh it, and to that student, “Drop 
this,” and he droppeth it, or else—. That is power, that is the 
chance to boss other people about, and of course a dean always 
has a stenographer to try that out on too. Sometimes, of course, he 
inherits the stenographer from his predecessor, and then she runs the 
office and hands out the decisions; that’s when a dean’s office is 
well-run and efficient, mostly. The wise dean knows it and 
never interferes with the angel’s decisions; he merely looks 
wise and takes the credit whenever any credit is coming, but lets 
her take the rap for whatever goes sour. And beyond a dean, 
and indeed high above all deans, lies a president (that word “‘lies”’ 
is unfortunate, I admit, but I didn’t notice the equivoque until 
I had written the word and I have no typewriter eraser and you 
know what I mean anyway and I didn’t invent the English lan- 
guage), and he says to a professor, to a professor, mark you, 
“Do this or get out!” and, by the Great Horned Spoon, he doeth 
it or getteth out, not falling under any one of the Four Freedoms. 
This is real power or looks like it, but you can’t tell; maybe the 
president is only executing his wife’s orders. You cannot serve 
God and Mamma! 

Yet, even as kings must sometimes feel that their supposedly 
admiring subjects are really laughing at the funny medieval 
clothes that make them look like a card in the deck (‘‘Yes, take 
any card, please. What did you draw, sir? The king of clubs. 
An odd-looking chap, between you and me, sir. Thank you. 
Now please keep your eye on him, will you?”), so there may be 
horrid moments when deans and presidents suspect. that the 
faculty and the students are not taking them seriously, that 
they do not really hold that they are “by merit raised to that bad 
eminence,” but that they crashed the gate somehow. It is 
always possible that professors may have heard quoted the 
pungent words, so humorously intended, which academic tradi- 
tion assigns to Dean Lyon of the University of Minnesota: ‘‘Per- 
sons of good morals, willingness, and courtesy, who can neither 
teach nor investigate, are appointed as deans, registrars, business 
managers, and janitors.” They may even have believed them, 
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failing, professor-like, to see the joke, and thus remained “only 
professors,” with time and opportunity to teach and, occasionally, 
to investigate (but preferably earthworms rather than politicians) 
and without the temptation to pose as business men. It was 
incredible to Pliny, and it has remained so to most ever since. 
Nolo episcopari, “1 don’t care to accept a bishopric,” is uncon- 
vincing to humanity in the mass; it means to them that the 
fellow is either exceedingly naive or else feels that somebody has 
the goods on him. If you hear a professor saying “He’s only a 
dean,” or “He’s only the president,” it sounds like an echo of the 
halcyon days of early Sovietism when titles were the nearest 
and dearest terms of contempt for bourgeois class-slaves, and by 
Jove, now that we come to think of it, some professors are really 
quite red! Of these it may be certainly predicated that shey are 
and will remain “only professors,” and lucky if they do that. 


II 


It is in the word “only” that the fallacy lies. The prizes in the 
eyes of the world are pomp, with a little more salary to enable 
you to buy tails now that you are by rank out of the dinner- 
jacket class, and power, so that you can step on somebody next 
below you, and pelf, to allow you to join something better than 
the Faculty Club with its unpredictable meals. A man who is 
not interested in pomp, power, pelf, is always “‘only” something 
—only a tramp, only a dreamer, only a poet, only a brooder over 
humanity’s next step towards freedom, yes “and only a professor.” 
But if “only” takes away from him by implication, because “only” 
is always an attempt to improve your own status by shoving down 
that of someone else, what is it that the professor really has, 
even if that is about all he has? 

Well, he represents the very last remains of what was once 
called a “leisured class.” (Sniffs from professors, but he does!) 
Unless he has foolishly pushed himself into politics or begun 
to play the stockmarket on tenuous margins or to write letters of 
fiery protest to the newspapers or has married trouble that flies, 
like the sparks, ever upwards and is in his life as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, he is pretty free to work at just the thing that 
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interests him most, and to work at it steadily, but not under too 
high pressure. It is well to present an occasional paper in a 
“learned” journal, but that is no great hardship, especially in 
scientific departments dealing with a material world so relatively 
vast in which so relatively little has yet been explored and card- 
indexed. If to Wordsworth the meanest flower that blew could 
give thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears, to a scientist 
the meanest bug that haunts in full appreciation of his meanness 
the murky bottom of some obscure pond can give material that 
may cause tears in others but in himself (the scientist, not the 
bug) sensations of joy and triumph. And why not, as he fills 
pages of the 4nna/s of this or that science with an FBI account of 
the quaint little fellow and his highly eccentric marital relations? 
Or happily smoking in a laboratory office while he reads the last 
number of Esguire, or maybe only contemplates its contributions 
to art, he leaves the experiment to boil hopefully with the idea 
that there may really be something cooking after all. If the 
fire needs to be stirred under the beaker occasionally or a new 
ingredient added to the cocktail it contains, a “lab” assistant 
will look to that, and meantime who is the professor that he should 
seek to accelerate wonder-working Nature? Or, if he is a human- 
ist, browsing (or drowsing) in the library stacks, disturbed only 
by the graduate student looking for a Ph.D. subject with the 
usual success attending a blind man looking in a dark room for the 
black cat that isn’t there, or by the library attendent who, fortified 
by a year of librarianship on top of a bachelor’s degree, is returning 
all the right books to all the wrong shelves, thus creating a mystery 
harder to solve than any offered by a Crime Club book, he is 
doing the kind of thing he finds most rewarding and entertaining 
for himself. What other class is as leisured as that today? None 
that I can think of except the college student, but it is objectionable 
in him because he has not deserved to be leisured as his professor 
has. Other leisured people soi-disant chase so-called pleasure 
furiously, and are so bored that they fall into a tiresome routine 
of marriage, divorce, and remarriage, or commit murder through 
sheer ennui, or buy a newspaper and proceed to interfere with the 
competent staff who really know how a newspaper should be run. 
The professor has limited his ambitions or had them limited for 
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him; all the schools of ethics ring with the praise of this beatific 
state. 

It has already appeared that he who is “‘only a professor’ is not 
only the last surviving specimen of a leisured class, and hence 
certain to go to the guillotine or the “hot seat” in the allegedly 
impending revolution, but is also in constant contact with perhaps 
an even more leisured class, his students. It is true that some 
professors get annoyed at this unfair competition, and hence lose 
the benefits to be derived from such pleasant associates as their 
pupils, but this is a gross error not frequently entertained and 
numerous professors have even married one of their students, 
and some several of their students in succession. Students who 
are prodded are like the animals of the plaza de toros; leave them 
rather to chew the cud of reflection, so often indistinguishable 
from the viscosity of Wrigley’s Doublemint. Let our institutions 
of learning be once again as they once were, the homes not so 
much of learning but of gentility; let examination results be 
regulated by a gentleman’s agreement that from no student 
that hath not shall be taken away even that pitiful something 
which he hath. It is not forbidden by the rules of college inter- 
course to run a little amuck in marking mid-terms, but professors 
are expected to be more generous about finals. A poor boy cannot 
be asked to earn money in the summer in order to take a course 
from which he is to be plucked at Christmas; the unfairness of this 
has long since been obvious and needs not to be called to the 
attention of all the best and wisest professors. It is deans who 
jump the rails sometimes about the noncorrelation of marks 
for mid-terms and marks for finals; you would think that these 
officials had never heard of the marvels of grace abounding or of 
the eleventh hour repentance. But I would not want to start 
a heresy hunt. 

Students, when not insulted or worried by unreasonable men, 
are wonderful friends. They feel that one can be quite pre- 
sumptuously friendly with a professor who after all is “only a 
professor,” while trying to be friendly with a dean is an experi- 
ment in which you are apt to burn your hands through the ex- 
cessive speed of rotation in the apple-polishing. Professors are 
quick, too, to reciprocate friendship; almost every mammal re- 
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sponds positively to kindly treatment, as the tiger-like domestic 
cat to stroking. There is the point, moreover, not to be over- 
looked that, mirabdile visu, as friend Virgil is apt to interject when 
the excitement is great or a quick and sure hexameter ending 
wanted, these students presently become legislators, regents, 
governors, judges, and contractors, usually to the unqualified 
amazement of their teachers who worked so long and hard, to say 
nothing of wearing out the tires of their consciences, to prevent 
them from being sent to the reform school and the penitentiary; 
nor must one overlook the coeds who become the wives of the 
same. In view of what regularly happens, namely, that they don’t 
get sent to jail and that they do become the rulers of their people, 
why prepare a wrath to come by butting one’s head against the 
stone wall of their resistance to culture or even learning? It 
hurts the head and doesn’t dint the wall. How much better to 
live in an atmosphere not poisoned by intellectual arrogance and 
conspicuous inability to labor with reciprocal goodwill in the 
vineyard of the college! Of course a few victims must from time 
to time be sacrificed on the altar of examinations, but they are 
usually such palpable goats that they themselves, though not 
their parents, admit the appropriateness of the sacrificial rite with 
themselves in the title réle. These are the ones who become 
ex-’42 men and form gigantic corporations in which, with a fine 
class spirit, they employ their classmates, the regular ’42 graduates, 
at princely salaries of fifty dollars a week and down. This is 
called in philosophy the Law of Compensation, but in Red Eco- 
nomics the Law of the Jungle. 


Ill 


But to return strictly to professors, forgetting those to whom 
they profess. That they are a leisured class, and therefore most 
unfittingly awarded an “only” by Pliny and his obtuse successors, 
must be obvious to anyone who has pondered their long vacations, 
which are supposed by the mass of the people to be spent in riotous 
living, the result of much spare time and great emoluments. Con- 
sider also their freedom to play golf, “‘whether down fairway green 
their balls they drive, Or health from hunting them in rough 
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derive,” as one of our poets might have said if he had got around 
to the subject in an Excursion. You will find them gathered 
at the first tee soon after an early lunch to which they dash after 
lectures ingeniously contrived to fit morning hours only, while 
deans, presidents, and those others who reign second only to 
Jove, can rarely do better than four-thirty, detained as they 
are by weighty matters of state and the dispensing of rude justice 
a la Red Queen. 

See, too, the professor who is “only a professor” to whom the 
honest arts of gardening make more appeal than dubious problems 
of stance, grip, and swing. Others dig the divots out of fair- 
ways, but these spade the soil of their backyards and enrich the 
locality, not with expletives but with odoriferous manures; their 
pride attaches not to apocryphal shots on which none ever gazed 
but the maker but to wondrous “glads,” mighty dahlias, and roses 
smelling sweet if not always under the name by which they 
were bought, since the tags did get mixed on planting day. They 
inter also (for ‘“‘victory’’) the sad potato that must in due season 
be French fried or baked and filled with a quarter of a pound of 
butter to make it palatable (God in His mercy forgive all boilers 
of potatoes!), the carrot that confers beauty, the celery that 
ministers to nerves distraught, the bean, the pea, and eke the 
fraudulent cabbage (repeat prayers quoted above s.v. Potato). 
He wages war not with Colonel Bogey or his handicap, but with 
worms, bugs, locusts, flies, thrips, and every pest that cellulose 
is heir to, and may be seen in the autumn putting in store what of 
his crop has survived, while his children stand by and contem- 
plate mournfully their winter’s fodder. ‘“‘O happy they, the tillers 
of the soil, an they but know their blessings”; and who shall 
label them with an “only” in that great day of the winter-season 
when deans and presidents are seen publicly paying over shekels 
in tribute to sons of China, Greece, and Italy, while the leisured 
professor, without money and without price, draws from the stock 
reposing in his cellar between the Charybdis of frosty walls on 
the one side and the Scylla of the furnace’s too exuberant heat on 
the other? 

Or contemplate yet again him who is “only a professor” but 
riseth up early while his tender wife calls him blessed (or worse!}), 
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and defeats the high cost of living by himself plying all the do- 
mestic arts and practising all the crafts that batten on our modern 
homes. He replaces the broken pane of glass, puts new washers 
on the kitchen taps, builds yet another shelf where forty grew 
before, tinkers (albeit timorously) with things electric, and re- 
news the face of his car with the gloss that has thirty-two per cent 
more glamor to it than six other scientifically tested glosses; 
or it may be that he washes dishes and eke dries the same, polishes 
floors, hooverizes rugs, hangs out clothes, markets shrewdly in 
the groceteria and in those places where meat is offered that may 
have been sacrificed to idols but never is to the customer. In any 
or all of these ways he defeats the conspiracy of the crafts and 
trades (let us forget for our souls’ good the conspiracy of the 
professions), to reduce him to grinding poverty. But the struggle 
would nought avail him were he not a man of leisure, with ample 
time at command to wrestle with the demons that seek by perch- 
ing on his shoulders to sink him in the Slough of Despond, and, 
in recognition of this great advantage which his calling confers 
on him, boards of governors pay him only half of what he ought 
to get for knowing so much and saying so little, being wise to the 
truth that he has an indefeasible leisure to be spent as vide supra, 

a leisure which can be made to yield up a high cash value if one 

does not allow any silly ideas of research to conflict with it and to 

drag him away from the sound idea of defeating the plumber 

into idle excursions into scholarship. Meantime, poor deans and 

presidents are by very virtue of their high calling estopped from 

lucrative practices of domestic economy, and must pay dearly 

for their station 1n life by hiring things done in this conscienceless 

age. This is one reason why coeds are found who marry pro- 
fessors; professors haven’t any regular work to do like other men 


and are always handy around the house for anything you want 
them to do. 


IV 


I started out to prove that professors are not so badly off 
compared with those who rule under God and over them, and, 
as the demonstration proceeds, it seems to prove too much. And 
further it is clearly subversive to peace, order, and good govern- 
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ment that it should be argued, and with a certain specious success, 
that Pliny is so far from being correct that in thinking soundly 
on the subject one should really say: “He is now past sixty years 
of age and is only a dean (president, athletic director: strike out 
all but one).” It is, I fear, inexpedient to press the issue at this 
time; we shall do better to await the fulfilling of the hopes and 
dreams of a New Order. What these dreams will mean when 
interpreted by professors in college circles and through the printed 
registers relevant to the same, we can best realize by harking back 
to Dean Lyon’s dictum. In the college calendars of 1952 at the 
latest we shall read in the front pages the lists of professors, “full,” 
associate, adjunct, or assistant, and of the minor intelligentsia 
after their kind. This roster shall continue down to the name 
of the last teaching assistant sniffing hungrily after a Ph.D. to 
serve as his union card for a university “job,” and thereafter 
shall follow another list entitled On/y Administrative Officers, 
to include all deans, registrars, business managers, janitors, 
boards of governors, and presidents. And thus the last shall be 
first and the first last, and we have the best of authority for 
believing that when this complete and remarkable transposition 
has been effected the Kingdom of Heaven will have arrived. 
And, if you argue that the New Order still leaves class distinctions 
in full operation in heaven, the obvious answer is that you are not 
bound to go to heaven; there is still Russia (thank God!). 

With Pliny began, with Pliny ends my song. It is a fact 
that he continues his letter about his professorial friend Isaeus 
thus: “than this class of persons there is nothing that is more 
earnest, more straightforward, more genuinely good.” Thank 
you for nothing! It is all very well, Pliny, to protest of your 
love for the noblest work of God in the second part of your sen- 
tence, but why did you kick us downstairs with that “only” 
in the first part? Phooey, or, as they said in your time and 
place, mugas! Let your distinguished fellow countryman make 
the appropriate comment with only a change of name: “How 
long pray, Pliny, will you go on trading on our unending capacity 
to take it?” 


RECENT RESTRICTIONS UPON RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY’ 


By VICTOR W. ROTNEM and F. G. FOLSOM, JR. 


U. S. Department of Justice 


Within the last five years, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has added decisions of greater importance to the case law of 
religious freedom than had been accumulated in all the years 
since the adoption of the Bill of Rights. The importance of two 
of these recent decisions rests upon the subordination of freedom of 
action based on sectarian beliefs to the restrictions of society as a 
whole. In one of the two cases, the law of society was a board of 
education order that school children participate in the flag-salute 
exercise on pain of expulsion from the public schools;? in the 
other, it was peddlers’ license tax ordinances.* Because neither 
of these decisions has been accepted as a firmly rooted precedent, 
it will be well to examine them in the light of the history of the 
federally secured right of religious freedom and in the light of the 
immediate public reactions to them. 

A considerable proportion of the early emigration to the thirteen 
original colonies was undoubtedly due to a desire to escape religious 
persecution in England and on the Continent. Those colonists, 
however, were as insistent that their own particular form of 
religion be adhered to as their oppressors had been. The story of 
Roger Williams, who was expelled from the colony of Massachu- 
setts because of his nonconformist views and who established the 
colony of Rhode Island as a sanctuary of religious tolerance, and 
that of Anne Hutchinson, who also was exiled from the Bay Colony 
for a like reason, are monuments to the intolerance of the Puritans. 


1 Reprinted from the American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, 
December, 1942. The views expressed in this article are those of the authors and 
are not necessarily those of the Department of Justice. 

? Minersville District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586 (1940). 

8 Jones v. Opelika, 316 U. S. 584 (1942). 
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But by the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom which Roger Williams so stoutly advo- 
cated and put into practice in Rhode Island had gained such head- 
way that its omission from the law of the land was at once pro- 
tested; and, significantly, the first tenet of the so-called Bill of 
Rights was a cure of that want: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, .. .” 


It will be observed that this declaration is an inhibition only on 
the federal government. It does not prevent the states from 
doing the things thus prohibited to the Congress.!. The amend- 
ment embodies the principle of the separation of church and state. 
In the words of the Supreme Court, it was designed to allow every- 
one under the jurisdiction of the United States to entertain such 
notions respecting his relation to his Maker and the duties they 
impose as may be approved by his judgment and conscience, and 
to exhibit his sentiments in such form of worship as he may think 
proper, not injurious to the rights of others, and to prohibit legis- 
lation for the support of any religious tenets or the modes of 
worship of any sect.? 


The right to think as one wishes regarding religion can scarcely 
be doubted; the question which today seems to prompt the action 
of the secular authorities is the right to practice religious dictates. 
The rule in this regard is old and sound. It is, briefly, that there 
is a right to practice any religious principle and teach any religious 
doctrine which does not, as above indicated, injure the personal 
rights of others, nor offend the laws established by society for 
peace and morality.* The example that at once comes to mind 
as illustrating the overreaching and abuse of religious freedom is 
the practice of polygamy by the Mormons. This practice con- 
flicted with the bigamy laws of the territory of Utah, and it was 
held that no religious conviction supporting it could excuse a 
breach of the law.‘ 


1 Permoli v. New Orleans, 3 How. 589,609 (1845). 

2 Davis v. Beason, 133 U. S. 333, 342 (1890). 

3 Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall. 679 (1871). 

‘ a v. United States, 98 U. S. 145 (1878); Davis v. Beason, 133 U. S. 
333 (1890). 


= 
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In one such case, the Reynolds case, the Supreme Court quoted 
the highly significant preamble of “‘An Act Establishing Religious 
Freedom” drafted by Thomas Jefferson for the state of Virginia: 
“That to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the 
field of opinion, and to restrain the profession or propagation of 
principles on the opposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous 
fallacy which at once destroys all religious liberty... .” It was 
time enough, the Act declared, to invoke the powers of civil govern- 
ment when the practice of opinions resulted in overt breaches of 
peace and good order. 


In keeping with these principles, the federal courts have refused 
to review a decision of an ecclesiastical tribunal on religious 
matters.!_ Nor would they question a will creating an endowment 
for a school and providing that no religion be taught there, nor any 
cleric be allowed on the grounds.? On the other hand, a prosecu- 
tion of persons pretending to occult powers as a part of a scheme 
to use the mails to defraud is no violation of the First Amend- 
ment.? 

The Fourteenth Amendment has now become recognized as a 
bulwark against state infringement of the same religious liberties 
which the First Amendment secured from federal interference.‘ 
Religious freedom is so elementary to the concept of ordered 
“liberty” that it must be said to be within the meaning of that 
term in the Fourteenth Amendment,’ which reads, in pertinent 
parts, as follows: ‘‘... nor shall any state deprive any person of 
... liberty, . . ., without due process of law,...”’ The liberty of 
religion protected from state interference by this amendment 
includes the absolute right of any person to entertain whatever 
views regarding religion his conscience may dictate, and the right 


1 Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall. 679 (1871). 

2 Vidal, et a/., v. Girard’s Executor, 2 How. 43 U. S. 126 (1844). 

3 New v. United States, 245 Fed. 710 (1917). See also “Criminal Aspects of 
Fortune-Telling,” Moody's Monthly, July, 1942, by Pvt. I. H. Rubenstein. Ruben- 
stein was prompted to write this article by the increase of fortune-tellers as an 
incident A» the present war. 

4 See Hamilton v. Regents, 293 U. S. 245 (1934). 

5 See Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319 (1937). It should be noted that most 


state constitutions already contain provisions similar to those of the First Amend- 
ment of the federal constitution. 
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to exercise those beliefs in such ceremonies and practices as do not 
conflict with the laws of society for peace and good morals. Any 
invasion by a state of the right to believe as one sees fit would 
undoubtedly be considered arbitrary, and hence violative of due 
process; and so would a state infringement of the right to exercise 
those religious beliefs unless such exercise conflicted with the 
secular laws regarding peace and good morals. 


II 


This brief review brings us to a consideration of the cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in the last five years. A small 
religious sect or society known as Jehovah’s Witnesses has served 
as the guinea pig for all the important cases in this period. 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses are the followers of the religious doc- 
trines formulated by the late pastor, Charles T. Russell. Russell 
was born in Pittsburgh in 1852 and was brought up in the Presby- 
terian faith. At the age of sixteen, he decided that the then exist- 
ing schools of religious thought were wrong, and he built up a 
religion of his own, centered around calculations as to the second 
coming of Christ and the battle of Armageddon. His followers, 
formerly known as “‘Russellites” but adopting the name “‘Jehovah’s 
Witnesses” in 1931, believe that their highest function is to dis- 
seminate their interpretations of the Bible and their religious 
beliefs. To accomplish this purpose, a nonprofit, nonstock 
corporation was founded in 1884 under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
and now known as the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society. 
The corporation owns printing plants located in Brooklyn, New 
York, Berne (Switzerland), and other places, and these plants are 
devoted to the printing of books, magazines, and pamphlets em- 
bodying the Witnesses’ beliefs. The corporation also supplies 
Witnesses with phonographs, public address cars, and recorded 
explanations of the contents of the large volume of printed matter. 
Armed with the Society’s publications and with the portable 
phonographs, individual Witnesses carry out their conviction that 
they must spread the gospel as they see it by street corner and 
door-to-door distribution of the books and bulletins. 

Publications of the Society contain highly contentious teachings. 
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They attack all institutionalized churches and sects as things of 
Satan. The members decry any form of religious ceremony and, 
in this connection, they refuse to salute the flag because they 
believe that that practice runs counter to the commandment that 
they should not bow down to any “graven image.” The Society 
teaches “that we are not of this world” and discourages Witnesses 
from participation in politics or the support of war. Each Witness 
claims to be a minister of the gospel.? 

These beliefs have occasioned intense animosity in every state 
of the Union, and the virulent attacks on institutionalized religion, 
particularly the Catholic church, are highly offensive to many 
people. Small town officials are flooded with protests on those 
days when the “witnessing” activities are being carried on. Asa 
result, peddling and solicitation ordinances have been applied as a. 
restraining mechanism. The religious convictions against the 
flag salute and against military service have aroused the ire of 
patriotic groups such as veterans’ organizations, and this has 
occasioned further protests and often mob violence. In those 
communities where local or state law requires that children in 
public schools salute the flag, numerous school children adhering 
to the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ belief have been expelled for refusing 
to do so. 

In due course, these questions have come before the Supreme 
Court. The first of the decisions, in 1938, involved an ordinance 
of the city of Griffin, Georgia, making it a nuisance to distribute 
literature such as leaflets and handbooks within the city limits 
without first obtaining permission of the city manager.* The 
defendant, Alma Lovell, a Jehovah’s Witness, was convicted be- 
cause she distributed Watch Tower and Bible Tract Society litera- 


1 The Jehovah’s Witnesses’ somewhat resembles that of the early 
Christians who were martyred for rejecting the symbols of the self-deified Roman 
emperors. The resemblance is incomplete, however, because the flag has no 
parallel religious significance. 

2 This claim has been advanced before local boards of the Selective Service 
System as the basis for demands by individual Witnesses for draft exemption under 
Section s(d) of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. In Opinion 
No. 14 Vol. III, National Headquarters Selective Service System, it was recog- 
nized that those Jehovah's Witnesses who devoted their full time to the Society's 
— were in a position to be considered by local boards as ministers of the 
gospe 
* Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U. S. 444 (1938). 
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ture without seeking a permit. In holding the Griffin ordinance 
unconstitutional, the federal Supreme Court invoked the free 
speech and free press guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
stating that the local law was void on its face because it forbade 
every sort of distribution except such as the city manager saw fit to 
allow. The significance of this opinion to religious freedom was 
the tacit and not much disputed acknowledgment that free 
religious expression is protected by the Constitution’s free speech 
and free press guarantees. 

The next case extended the above rule to an Irvington, New 
Jersey, ordinance requiring canvassers and peddlers to register 
with the chief of police and secure a permit from him.' The 
provision which allowed the chief of police to refuse a permit, if he 
determined that the applicant’s character was not good or his 
canvassing project not free from fraud, was held to give the local 
officer too great a discretion in deciding for himself what ideas were 
good or bad. The “free speech” involved was again free religious 
speech. 

In Cantwell v. Connecticut, the defendant Witnesses ignored a 
state law requiring that before persons might solicit money for a 
religious cause they must first apply to the secretary of the local 
public welfare council, who was charged with the responsibility of 
providing a certificate if he found the cause to be a religious one.’ 
This, the Supreme Court ruled, unconstitutionally authorized the 
secretary of the public welfare council to censor religion. The 
necessity that he pass upon the question of what was or was not a 
religious cause was a prior restraint on the freedom of religion. It 
was conceded that if fraud occurred under the guise of religion it 
could be punished, and again if a general system of regulation of 
solicitation were established without any religious test, and not 
unreasonably burdening solicitation, it would be valid. 

Cantwell not only had been convicted of soliciting without the 
required certificate, but he was also convicted on a charge of 
inciting a breach of peace. His street-corner phonograph recital 
had attacked institutionalized religions and had aroused the ire 
of a Catholic audience. The Court said that even though the 


1 Schneider v. Irvington, 308 U. S. 147 (1939). 
2 310 U. S. 296 (1940). 
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expression of this view of religion might be very offensive to some, 
yet no conviction could be predicated upon it, because the right of 
freedom of expression protected it. 


These three cases were favorable to the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
with regard to their right to distribute religious literature, to 
solicit funds, and to present peaceably their unorthodox views. 
The Cantwell case reiterated the well-established rule that the 
right to think and believe what one wishes about religion is ab- 
solute, while the right to act and speak in accordance with those 
views is subject to limitation in the interest of peace and good 
order. Cantwell’s demeanor had been courteous. He might not 
have fared so well had it been otherwise. In 1942, in Chaplinsky 
v. New Hampshire, the Court considered the case of an over- 
zealous Witness convicted under a New Hampshire statute 
against the public use of abusive language against others. The 
defendant had called a police officer a “damned Fascist”’ and “‘a 
god-damned racketeer.”” The Court did not think this an exercise 
of religion, since the statements contributed nothing to the ex- 
position of the defendant’s ideas. The so-called “‘fighting words” 


were held not to be under the protection of the Constitution 315 
U.S. 568 (1942).! 


In a case arising in New Hampshire, the Supreme Court upheld 
a state statute prohibiting street parades without a special li- 
cense.2- A group of Jehovah’s Witnesses had marched in a line 


1 The objection is often made that one religious sect should not be protected by 
constitutional guarantees when its members verbally abuse other religions. A 
test of this view came under a New Jersey statute which made it a misdemeanor to 
make statements in the hearing of two or more persons which incite or advocate 
hatred against any group on the ground of race or religion. In a case involving 
German-American Bund antisemitic utterances, the New Jersey supreme court 
held this statute so vague that it conflicted with the free speech and religious 
freedom guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment. State v. ape pee 127 N. J. 
L. 395 (1941). Jehovah's Witnesses had been prosecuted under this same statute. 

ut see Cantwell v. Corinecticut, 310 U. S. 296, 309, and 310 (1940), discussed 
above, in which the federal Supreme Court indicated that the free speech guaran- 
tees of the First and Fourteenth Amendments did not protect statements so - 
fane, indecent, or abusive to the person of a listener as to amount to a breach of 
peace. 

2 Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 U. S. 569 (1941). And compare Leiby v. Man- 
chester, 117 F. (2d) 661, holding that the distributors of literature and periodicals 
must comply with an ordinance requiring buttons to be secured from the superin- 
pny of schools, who had no discretion to refuse them. Cert. den. 313 U. S. 
562 (1941). 
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carrying signs along a busy intersection in the city of Manchester 
on a Saturday night. The act, as limited by state decisions to 
apply only to formation marches in a public thoroughfare, was 
ruled to be a reasonable police measure; freedom of assembly and 
of expression giving way slightly to public convenience. These 
decisions resulted in no discussion or public reaction of any mo- 
ment, and appear to have been generally accepted as sound, 


III 


The two decisions mentioned at the outset remain to be con- 
sidered. One was in 1940 and the other in 1942. The earlier was 
Minersville District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586 (1940). The school 
board of the Minersville school district made a ruling that all 
children attending the public schools of the district should give 
the flag salute at the opening of the school day. The children of 
Walter Gobitis attended those schools, being, however, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and as such holding the religious conviction that to 
salute the flag was to disobey the commandment of the Bible 
against obeisance to a graven image. They were expelled; and 
Gobitis applied to the federal district court for an injunction 
against enforcement of the expulsion order. 

On December 1, 1937, Federal District Judge Maris denied the 
defendant school district’s motion to dismiss the injunction suit.! 
He said public officials should not question the religious basis of a 
sincere refusal to act when public safety, health, or morals, or 
personal or property rights were not prejudiced by such refusal; 
the refusal to salute the flag because of religious convictions did 
not involve such dangers. It was pointed out that the effect of 
the ruling of the school board was to make the flag, which is a 
symbol of religious liberty, a means of imposing a religious test as 
a condition of receiving the benefits of public education. Later, 
Judge Maris granted the requested injunction against the enforce- 
ment of the “‘salute or be expelled” order of the school board.? 
It may be noted parenthetically here that in the years 1937 and 


191 F. Supp. 581, E. D. Pa. 
* a4 F. Supp. 271, E. D. Pa., June 18, 1938. 
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1938 the Department of Justice received exactly three letters con- 
cerning the Jehovah’s Witnesses; the following year, 1939, 
apparently as a result of American reactions to the spreading con- 
flict in Europe, numerous complaints were made to the Depart- 
ment regarding attacks upon the Witnesses. 


On March 4, 1940, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit sustained the Gobitis injunction in a cogent 
opinion.! The Court noted that the conflict boiled down to a 
question of whether the flag-salute requirement was such a rule of 
society for safety and good morals as must take precedence over 
liberty of conscience. It observed that the Minersville school 
board rule imposed, not a prohibition upon action, but rather a 
command to do an act, and concluded that it was not of sufficient 
moment as a device for instilling respect for country to outweigh 
freedom of religious conscience. If invoked, it was held, the rule 
denied the religious freedom on which is based a great measure of 
the respect due this nation and its flag. 


But both lower courts were reversed in the federal Supreme 
Court on June 3, 1940.2. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking for 
the eight-to-one majority of the Court, acknowledged the question 
as being one of balancing a rule of political society against con- 
siderations of religious freedom. His conclusion, however, ran 
contrary to that of the circuit court. The necessity for cohesive 
patriotic sentiments was felt to be more important than the non- 
conformist religious views of the Witnesses. Said the majority: 


Our present task then, . . . is to reconcile two rights in order to 
prevent either from destroying the other. . . . National unity is 
the basis of national security.... The precise issue, then, for us 
to decide is whether the legislatures of the various states and the 
authorities in a thousand counties and school districts of this coun- 
try are barred from determining the appropriateness of various 
means to evoke that unifying sentiment without which there can 
ultimately be no liberties, civil or religious. ... So to hold would 


1 108 Fed. (2d) 683. 
2 The Supreme Court had on four previous occasions upheld flag salute 
regulations in per curiam decisions: Leoles v. Landers, ef a/., 302 U. S. 656 (1937); 


Hering v. State Board of Education, 303 U. S. 624 (1938); Gabrielli v. Knicker. 
bocker, 306 U. S. 621 (1939 ; 
rehearing denied, 307 U. S. 


); and Johnson v. Deerfield, 306 U. S. 621 (1939), 
50 (1939). 
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in effect make us the school board for the country. That author- 
ity has not been given to this Court, nor should we assume it. 


The Court then declined to question the choice by the school board 
of the flag exercise as an appropriate means to instill patriotic 
sentiment. 

Admittedly, there are difficult questions involved here. Before 
attempting to suggest a solution, it will be well to review the effect 
of the decision. 


IV 


Between June 12 and June 20, 1940, hundreds of attacks upon 
the Witnesses were reported to the Department of Justice. Several 
were of such violence that it was deemed advisable to have the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation look into them. At Kennebunk, 
Maine, the Kingdom Hall was burned. At Rockville, Maryland, 
the police assisted a mob in dispersing a Bible meeting. At 
Litchfield, Illinois, practically the entire town mobbed a company 


of some sixty Witnesses who were canvassing it, and it was neces- 
sary to call on the state troopers to protect the members of the 
sect. Several Witnesses were charged with riotous conspiracy at 
Connersville, Indiana, their attorney was mobbed, and he and 
several other Witnesses who had attended the arraignment were 
beaten and driven out of town. At Jackson, Mississippi, members 
of a veterans’ organization, led by an individual claiming the rank 
of major, forcibly removed a number of Witnesses and their trailer 
homes from the town. 


Three instances of such vigilantism led by state or municipal 
officers caused the Department of Justice to seek indictments 
against the officers for violation of the Civil Rights Act. Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses’ conventions in July, 1940, were held in twenty 
cities in some fifteen states. At the urgent request of the Depart- 


1 Sec. 52, T. 18, U.S.C. The respective grand juries refused to indict. Then 
an information was filed in the worst of the three assaults in which a chief of police 
and deputy sheriff had forced a group of Jehovah’s Witnesses to drink large doses 
of castor oil and had paraded the victims through the streets of Richwood, West 
Virginia, tied together with police department rope. The trial of this outrage 
resulted in a speedy conviction. 
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ment of Justice, through the United States attorneys, local law 
enforcement officers were induced to give these conventions ade- 
quate protection, so that no violence attended. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted also that persecution of the Witnesses is 
peculiarly a small town and rural community phenomenon, whereas 
the conventions were held in larger cities. 


In the two years following the decision, the files of the Depart- 
ment of Justice reflect an uninterrupted record of violence and 
persecution of the Witnesses. Almost without exception, the 
flag and the flag salute can be found as the percussion cap that 
sets off these acts. 


Attempts have been made to prosecute school children who had 
been expelled under “salute or be expelled” regulations on the 
ground that such children were incorrigible delinquents.!_ The 
parents have been prosecuted for failure to make their children 
attend school.? In Oklahoma, a group of Witness children, ex- 
pelled from the Woods county public schools for refusal to salute 
the flag, were being tutored by an ex-school teacher in her home. 
She now has been convicted of failing to require the flag salute in 
her private classes, although she had formulated a different exer- 
cise, consisting of a pledge of allegiance to God and country and 
expressing respect for the flag.* 


Attempts have been made to enforce ordinances requiring the 
flag salute as a condition precedent to the right to distribute 
literature.‘ Mississippi has enacted a statute, allegedly prompted 
by the stand of the Jehovah’s Witnesses against the flag salute, 
making it a crime to distribute printed matter calculated to en- 
courage disloyalty to the United States.5 Numerous Witnesses 


1 In re Lefebvre, 20 Atl. (2nd), 185. Jn re Jones, 24 N. Y. Supp. 2nd, 10 (1940). 
2Jn re La Trecchia, N. J. Sup. Ct. decided June 30, 1942 holding that the 
parents cannot be fined when the school board expels their c ildren for refusing to 
salute the flag; West Virginia v. Mercante, C. Ct. Hancock Co., W. Va., ne * 
1942, to the same effect; and see the following pending cases: South Dakota v. 
Davis and wife, Sup. Ct. S. D.; Arizona v. Davis a Ct. Ariz.; Partian v. 
Oklahoma, Okla. Crim. Ct. of Appeals; Pendley v. Okla oma, Okla. Crim. Ct. of 
Appeals; Cf. People v. Sandstrom, 279 N. Y. 523 (1959). 
3 Carter-Mort v. Oklahoma, pending upon appeal, Okla. Crim. Ct. of Appeals. 
* Kennedy, ef al., v. City of Moscow, Dist. Ct. Idaho, 39 F. Supp. 26 (1941). 
Reid, et a/., v. Brookville, et a/., Dist. Ct., W. D. Pa., decided May 2, 1941. 
5H. R. 689 (Mo.) Regular Legislative Session, 1942. 


_ 
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have been indicted under this act because they distributed litera- 
ture explaining the sect’s opposition to the flag salute.! The 
flag has been used in a manner bordering on immorality by mobs 
which have baited groups of Jehovah’s Witnesses throughout the 
country. Mayoralty courts and justice of peace courts in nearly 
every state in the Union have entertained evidence relative to the 
refusal of the Witnesses to compromise their religious convictions 
about the flag as an excuse to convict them on charges of breach 
of the peace, inciting to riot, violation of peddling ordinances, and 
other misdemeanors. Few such convictions, however, have been 
honored on appeal to courts of record. 

This ugly picture of the two years following the Gobitis decision 
is an eloquent argument in support of the minority contention of 
Mr. Justice Stone. The placing of symbolic exercises on a higher 
plane than freedom of conscience has made this symbol an in- 
strument of oppression of a religious minority. The flag has been 
violated by its misuse to deny the very freedoms it is intended to 
represent—the freedoms which themselves best engender a healthy 
“cohesive” respect for national institutions. In short, public 
health, safety, and morals have not been fortified by the com- 
pulsory flag-salute laws. Indeed, the result has been quite the 
contrary. 

It seems probable that a reversal of that ruling would pro- 
foundly enhance respect for the flag.2 The vigor of constitutional 
guarantees such as religious freedom, on which respect for flag and 
country must depend, stems from their ever renewed public 
recognition and observance. How much more effective an in- 
strument of patriotic education it would be if the flag salute itself 
were made a practical daily exercise of a fundamental liberty, a 
liberty which is one of the four great freedoms for which this 
nation is now fighting! 

Perhaps, however, Congress has by-passed the constitutional 
issue here involved and supplied a statutory solution. On June 22, 


1 One of these cases, Mississippi v. Mills and wife, is now pending on appeal in 
the Miss. Sup. Ct. 

* In the most recent case, the Supreme Court of Kansas has held that the refusal 
to salute the flag could not under the Kansas constitution be a ground for expelling 
a pupil from the Kansas public schools. Kansas v. Smith, decided July 10, 1942. 
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1942, Public Law No. 623, codifying the rules and customs re- 
garding the use of and respect due the flag of the United States, 
became law. Section 7 of that act reads as follows: 


That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, “I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all,” be rendered by standing with the right hand over the 
heart; extending the hand, palm upward, toward the flag at the 
words “‘to the flag”’ and alee this position until the end, when 
the hand drops to the side. However, civilians will always show 
full respect to the flag when the pledge is given by merely standing 
at attention, men removing the headdress. Persons in uniform 
shall render the military salute. 


This measure was sponsored by the American Legion, and to 
that organization must go the credit for the statesmanship re- 
flected in the recognition of “respect”” as the most universally 
acceptable and tolerant word to be used in connection with the 
flag. 

Observe that full respect is all that is called for from civilians. 
Such respect may be shown merely by standing at attention. It 
is submitted that this law of Congress lays down a federal standard 
with regard to a matter which is primarily a concern of the national 
government, and therefore state and local regulations demanding 
a different standard of performance must give way entirely, or at 
least be made to conform. Speaking more concretely, a school 
board order respecting flag-salute exercises should not now be 
permitted to exact more of the pupil with religious scruples against 
the flag salute than that he should stand at attention while the 
exercise is being conducted. Full respect will thus be shown as 
measured by the paramount federal law, and the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses have again and again affirmed that they respect the flag 
and the principles which it represents. The Department of 
Justice has been assured that the Witnesses have no objection 
to standing at attention during the flag-salute exercise. Finally, 
it is worthy of note that in the case next to be discussed three 
members of the majority of the Court in the Gobitis case have 
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gratuitously acknowledged that the flag-salute ruling was wrongly 


decided.! 


Vv 


This brings us to a consideration of the most recent religious 
freedom opinion of the Supreme Court, which involved variously 
a book and magazine peddler’s licensing ordinance of the city of 
Opelika, Alabama,? a peddler’s licensing ordinance of the city of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas,* and a similar ordinance of the city of 
Casa Grande, Arizona.‘ Each ordinance exacted a tax of varying 
amounts as a condition precedent to the right to peddle, and in 
each case Jehovah’s Witnesses had been convicted of offending 
these ordinances by distributing religious literature, asking and 
receiving in return a “contribution” usually of a sum fixed as the 
price of the particular piece of literature. 

The Supreme Court, by a five to four majority, ruled that sales 
of religious literature by the Witnesses were more commercial 
than religious transactions, and therefore such transactions could 


properly be subjected to a nondiscriminatory privilege tax. 

In a dissent filed by Chief Justice Stone, it is pointed out that the 
license fees were straight taxes and were no part of any reasonable 
regulatory scheme, that the tax measures were enacted for ordi- 
nary business enterprises, while the Witnesses’ activity was religious 
and their money transactions in the nature of solicitation. He 
concluded that such taxes were a prior restraint upon the de- 


1 Mr. Justice Black, Mr. Justice Douglas, and Mr. Justice Murphy joined in the 
following remarks, Jones v. Opelika, etc., decided June 8, 1942: “The opinion of 
the Court sanctions a device which in our opinion suppresses or tends to suppress 
the free exercise of a religion practiced by a minority group. This is but another 
step in the direction which Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586, 
took against the same religious minority and is a logical extension oP the principles 
upon which that decision rested. Since we joined in the opinion in the Gobitis case, 
we think this is an appropriate occasion to state that we now believe that it was 
also wrongly decided. Certainly our democratic form of government functioning 
under the historic Bill of Rights has a high responsibility to accommodate itself to 
the religious views of minorities, however unpopular and unorthodox those views 
may be. The First Amendment does not put the right freely to exercise religion 
in a subordinate position. We fear, however, that the opinions in this and in the 
Gobitis case do exactly that.” 

2 The amount of the tax was $10 per annum, $5 for transient book agents. 

3 The amount of the tax was $25 per month, $10 per week, or $2.50 per day. 

‘ The amount of the tax was $25 per quarter-year. 
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fendants’ religious activities, and hence offended the religious 
freedom guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment: 


. . . It seems fairly obvious that if the present taxes, laid in 
small communities upon peripatetic religious propagandists, are 
to be sustained, a way has been found for the effective suppression 
of speech and press and religion despite constitutional guaranties. 
The very taxes now before us are better adapted to that end than 
were the stamp taxes which so successfully curtailed the dissemina- 
tion of ideas by eighteenth-century newspapers and pamphleteers, 
and which were a moving cause of the American Revolution. See 
Collett, History of the Taxes on Knowledge, vol. 1, c. 1; May, 
Constitutional History of England, 7th ed., vol. 2, p. 245; Hanson, 
Government and the Press, 1695-1763, pp. 7-14; Morison, The 
English Newspaper, 1622-1932, pp. 83-88; Grosjean v. American 
Press Co. supra, 245-49. Vivid recollections of the effect of those 
taxes on the freedom of the press survived to inspire the adoption 
of the First Amendment. 


In a separate dissent, Mr. Justice Murphy emphasizes that the 
purpose of the activity in question was not commercial, but was 
rather dissemination of religious views. The burden of the tax 
was, therefore, directly upon freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of religion. 

This decision caused an immediate reaction in the press. The 
majority of the editorials examined expressed dissatisfaction with 
the result reached.!. The minority opinions were lauded. While 
this reaction can be in part attributed to the fear that freedom of 
the press was unfavorably involved, it nevertheless was heartening 
to observe that so unpopular a minority sect as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses found so many ready champions to defend its constitutional 
rights. Some papers gave the opinion straight reporting treat- 
ment, some editorialized on the continuation of split opinions 

1 Age Herald, Birmingham, ag oy 11, 1942; Courier, Evansville, Ind., June 
11, 1942; Free Press, Burlington, Vt., June 10, 1942; Yournal-Transcript, Peoria, 
Ill., June 11, 1942; Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va., June 12, 1942; Herald, Hutch- 
inson, sag ng 11, 1942; News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., June 12, 1942; 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va., June 12, 1942; Enterprise, Beaumont, Tex., July 5, 
1942; ee Racine, Wis., June 11, 1942; Times-Herald, Washington, 

. C., June 12, 1942; State Gazette, Trenton, N. J., June 11, 1942; Tribune, Lewis- 
ton, Ida., June 11, 1942; Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., June 15, 1942; Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 12, 1942; Yournal of Commerce, Chicago, lll., June 15, 1942; 
Dispatch, Roswell, N. Mex., June 11, 1942. And see the editorials in Newsweek, 
June 29, 1942, Vol. 19, No. 26, p. 68, and Time, June 22, 1942, Vol. 39, No. 25, 
PP. $5, 56. 
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in the high court, and a very few sided with the majority.' 

Too little time has passed for any possible trend occasioned by 
the license tax decision to be accurately reflected in the Depart- 
ment of Justice files, but already letters have been received re- 
questing copies of the opinion for information as a basis for draft- 
ing peddlers’ licensing ordinances for the avowed purpose of 
putting a stop to Jehovah’s Witnesses’ activities. The thought 
is present that most communities will at once resort to this ex- 
pedient. If this occurs, the fears of the dissenting Justices that 
such legislation is oppressive will appear to be justified. 

The following comments are offered in an effort to pin down the 
problem, which is likely to become lost in rhetorical references to 
the Constitution. The gist of the majority opinion is found in 
the following sentence: “But it is because we view these sales as 
partaking more of commercial than religious or educational trans- 
actions that we find the ordinances, as here presented, valid.” 

This is an assumption which it will be well to consider in the 
light of the following facts, pro and con: Pro: (1) Transfer of 
books or other literature, and a fixed payment in return, having 
the appearance of a sale; (2) Witnesses who devote their full time 
to their missionary work receive expense money.? Con: (1) The 
admitted nonprofit nature of the transaction; (2) The undisputed 
fact that the articles involved were religious and a means of 
evangelizing; (3) The distributors are professed ministers of their 
religion and do not profit personally; (4) The funds collected are 
devoted to the support of the religious movement; (5) The 
probable fact that the purchaser views his payment of money as 
nothing more than a contribution. 

If this is an honest tabulation, the religious character of the 
. transaction is supported by the numerically preponderant facts. 
The weight to be assigned to each fact is conjectural, but no part 
of the money transaction can be divorced from its religious aspect. 
The distribution of the literature is an exercise of religion, just as is 
a Sunday sermon. The money received goes to the support of 
that exercise. By the exaction of a tax, that exercise of religion is 


1 Herald-News, Passaic, N. J., June 11, 1942. Admittedly, this footnote and 
the footnote on page 279 represent the sampling method. But observe that on the 
basis of these samples the ratio is 19 to 1. 

2 Cf. Opinion No. 14, Vol. III, National Headquarters Selective Service System. 
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burdened, and to the extent that it is, the freedom of religion 
defined in the First Amendment and protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment is inescapably abridged. 

The conclusion is that the majority of the Court drew a line 
between commercial and religious transactions, but did not make 
sufficiently clear the basis for drawing it. There seems to be 
reason for arguing that the line should not have been drawn in 
favor of the commercial taxable aspect when the transaction was 
fundamentally dissemination of religious beliefs, the distributor 
being a minister or evangelist without personal gain, and when the 
money received is directly sustaining of the means of religious 
expression. Were the distributor or salesman to peddle primarily 
for personal profit, he might well be taxed for the privilege of 
distributing even religious tracts. Again, if the articles sold were 
not religious treatises, though sold for the profit of a religious or- 
ganization, a tax on the seller would not appear to abridge any exer- 
cise of religion. In each such instance, the profit motive, or the non- 
religious nature of the articles dispensed, would divorce the religious 
from the commercial aspect of the otherwise equivocal “sales.” 

Admittedly, the balancing of the conflicting religious and social 
interests in both the flag-salute case and the license tax cases is a 
delicate and difficult problem. The foregoing discussion has 
attempted to attack this problem in the light of the nation-wide 
picture which has been peculiarly available to the writers through 
the files of the Department of Justice. Should these issues again 
be presented to the Supreme Court, as it seems inevitable they 
will be, it is hoped that the reflections here expressed will be 
thrown in the balance.! 


1A motion has been made for a rehearing of Jones v. Opelika, etc., decided 
June 8, 1942. A petition for certiorari has been filed in the Supreme Court in a 
somewhat similar license tax case arising in the District of Columbia, Busey v. 
Dist. of Columbia, decided April 15, 1942, in the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

On October 6, 1942, a three-judge court sitting in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of West Virginia in the case of Walter 
Barnette, et a/., v. West Virginia State Board of Education granted an injunction 
against the State Board prohibiting enforcement of the flag salute requirement in 
the public schools of West Virginia in cases where school children have religious 
scruples against participating in the salute. The court felt that the authority of 
the Gobitis case had been so impaired by the change of heart of three members of 
the Supreme Court who had joined in the majority opinion that it was no longer a 
binding precedent. An order permitting the defendant, State Board, to appeal 
was entered by District Judge Ben Moore, October 30, 1942. 
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Addenda 


The Lovell, Schneider and Cantwell cases have since been 
followed by the Supreme Court in Largent v. Texas decided 
March 8, 1943, and Jamison v. Texas, also decided March 8, 1943. 

The Mississippi sedition statute mentioned in footnotes 5 on 
page 275 and 1 on page 276 has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Mississippi. An appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and the case was argued dur- 
ing the month of April, 1943. 

The petition for a rehearing in the case of Jones v. Opelika was 
granted by the Supreme Court and the case is now awaiting 
decision following reargument. 

The case of Barnette, et a/., v. West Virginia State Board of 
Education has also been appealed and argued in the Supreme 
Court. This case is likewise awaiting a final decision. 


April 27, 1943 


A PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


By ELIOT G. FAY 


The Citadel 


The present war has plunged the profession of college teaching 
into a state of unprecedented confusion. When thousands of stu- 
dents were drafted or volunteered for military service, many 
professors found themselves confronted with unemployment. 
Then the Government began sending soldiers and officers to 
certain institutions for training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and engineering. This created a shortage of teachers in those 
subjects, especially since many of the teachers themselves had 
now been drafted or had volunteered. And so today a large 
number of those who teach the humanities or the social sciences 
are unemployed, whereas it has become impossible to secure 
enough men to teach mathematics and the physical sciences. 

After the war the present situation will probably be reversed. 
The demand for scientific instruction is likely to decline, while 
the demand for literary and sociological instruction will probably 
increase. Numerous professors of engineering may then discover 
that their services are no longer required, and it may be difficult, 
for a time, to find a sufficient number of men to teach the classics. 
Then as now, however, two great questions will exist. First, 
how can a college teacher secure the kind of position for which 
he has been trained? And second, how can a college or a univer- 
sity obtain superior men and women to fill the vacancies on its 
staff? Both of these questions are parts of the same problem, 
that of bringing the individual and the job together. 

This service of finding good positions for college teachers and 
good teachers for college positions has always been performed 
with deplorable inefficiency. Many well-trained and _ highly 
experienced college teachers vegetate in positions far inferior to 
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their attainments. Many excellent professorships, on the other 
hand, are bestowed upon candidates whose qualifications are 
anything but prepossessing. This results in a tragic waste of 
human material, and impairs the standard of college and university 
instruction. The present system of appointing college teachers 
ought to be overhauled at once before additional damage has 
been done. 

Some of the faults of the present system were set forth in the 
report of the Special Committee on Advertising Vacancies of 
the American Association of University Professors which was 
published in the Budletin of the Association for December, 1939. 
In this report the Committee wrote: “Knowledge that the 
vacancy exists is not sufficiently widespread, so that not only 
does it not reach the ears of persons who are already satisfactorily 
employed . . . , but it often does not reach many who are dis- 
satisfied and who are looking for a change.... The field covered 
by the inquiry is so narrow that the best man for the position is 
often not discovered at all.... The objections just set forth 
are especially applicable to the methods of filling vacancies in the 
higher ranks, in which cases . . . a really extensive search for 
candidates [is] less often made than in the lower ranks.” The 
Committee recommended that colleges and universities be en- 
couraged to fill vacancies by means of advertising in the Bulletin 
and in other professional journals. Its recommendation was 
discussed and adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
in 1939. 

I am sure that college and university vacancies, both of low rank 
and of high, should be publicized as widely as possible. Only 
in that way can a large number of applications be secured, and 
only by studying a large number of applications can the best 
person for the position be found. However, it is not enough to 
insert a notice in one of the professional journals. There are 
several other ways in which a college president or a dean or a 
department head can advertise a vacancy. One of these ways 
is, of course, to write to a commercial teachers’ agency. But 
it is unlikely that any single agency will be able to furnish a sizable 
list of applicants who are highly qualified for the particular post 
in question. Only two or three commercial agencies, moreover, 
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concern themselves primarily with filling vacancies at the college 
level. Another way to advertise a vacancy is to write to the 
head of the appropriate department at some large university. 
But such a man will probably be unable to suggest more than a 
few candidates, and the task of writing to twenty or thirty de- 
partment heads is not especially attractive. Obviously some more 
convenient method must be devised. 

It occurs to me that the solution of the problem of finding 
good teachers for good positions, and vice versa, does not depend 
entirely upon advertising the positions. It depends also upon 
advertising the teachers. The talents of a brilliant teacher who 
is unemployed, or who deserves a better position than the one 
he has, ought to be brought to the attention of every college 
president in the country. It seems to me that this could best 
be done through the agency of the university placement bureaus. 


II 


What are the university placement bureaus doing to help 
young graduate students, and former graduate students, find 
posts as college teachers? This is a question I have been asking 
myself for some time. I have been a college teacher since 1927. 
During the last fifteen years I have talked with men who had 
secured their professorships in a number of different ways. Some 
had done so through the recommendation of a department head, 
others with the aid of a commercial agency, and still others by 
means of their own initiative. I have never happened to meet 
a professor who had won his job solely as a result of the efforts 
of auniversity placement bureau. Why? 

I suspect that the university placement bureaus, though 
motivated by the best intentions in the world, have not been 
placing as many college teachers as they might. This is doubt- 
less due, at least in part, to circumstances over which they have 
no control. Many of these bureaus do not receive sufficient 
financial support from the universities which they represent. 
Many of them do not enjoy the complete cooperation of their 
own department heads or the fullest patronage of the college 
presidents in their territory. But many, I believe, have sacrificed 
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a part of their efficiency through unfortunate methods of dealing 
with the individuals whom they would like to place. 

How do the university placement bureaus deal with those who 
are seeking good positions as college teachers? Well, the normal 
procedure appears to be something like this: a graduate student, 
or a former graduate student, signifies his desire to become a 
member of the placement bureau connected with his alma mater; 
the bureau requires him to pay a fee, to supply some letters of 
reference and some recent photographs, and to fill in a form which 
I shall call the applicant’s “‘personal history”; the applicant then 
sits back and waits while the bureau sits back and waits for some- 
thing or other to happen. Quite often, naturally, nothing does 
happen. 

Why is it that the procedure described above is so frequently 
sterile in its results? In certain cases it is doubtless because the 
applicant’s qualifications are not sufficiently impressive. In other 
cases it is because the bureau in question is not aggressive enough 
in winning the patronage of college presidents. And in almost 
every case the likelihood of success is diminished by the use of 
unsatisfactory application forms. I recently studied several 
of the forms employed by university placement bureaus, and 
became considerably alarmed. It seemed to me that such forms 
as those would be liable to discourage the most stout-hearted 
seeker after a situation, and to annoy the most benevolent of 
appointing officers. Accordingly I prepared a questionnaire 
which I sent to forty of the country’s leading universities in an 
attempt to discover how many of them were following a similar 
routine. The questions included in my very brief letter of in- 
quiry were these: 


1. Does your university maintain a placement service which 
helps its doctors of philosophy to obtain college teaching positions? 


2. What fee is charged to registrants in your placement serv- 
ice? 


3- Do the papers of a registrant include an outline of his per- 
sonal history? 


4. Of how many pages does the personal history consist? 


‘ 5: How many copies of the personal history do you keep on 
ef 
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6. Is the registrant himself required to type these copies of his 
personal history? 


7. Does the personal history include a reference to the regis- 
trant’s secondary school? 


8. Does it include a list of his undergraduate courses? 
9. Does it include a list of his graduate courses? 
10. Does it include a list of his publications? 


I was delighted with the promptness and courtesy with which 
my questionnaire was filled out and returned by the universities. 
In some cases the questionnaire was accompanied by a specimen 
application form, or by an explanatory letter from the dean of 
the graduate school. Instead of boring the reader with a numerical 
tabulation of all the answers to each question, I shall try to 
summarize them for him in a general way. 


III 


The questionnaire revealed that most universities do maintain 
placement bureaus, although some of the bureaus exist mainly 
for the purpose of filling vacancies in secondary schools. The 
average fee charged to registrants is in the neighborhood of two 
dollars. Virtually all universities ask the registrant for an 
outline of his personal history. However, the dean of one of the 
oldest and finest graduate schools wrote: ‘We endeavor to handle 
each case individually .... I have heard a number of people 
say that they are never impressed by a set of statements sent 
to them about an individual, when it is evident that these state- 
ments were prepared for general circulation.” The personal 
history outlines run to an average length of four pages. The 
average number of copies kept on file is five. Many of the 
bureaus ask the registrant himself to type these copies, that is, 
to type approximately four times five, or twenty pages. And 
when the copies kept on file have been exhausted, the registrant 
may be asked to furnish more! Many of the outlines call for a 
statement concerning the registrant’s secondary school education. 
Most of them call for a complete list of the courses that he took 
as an undergraduate. Almost all of them call for a list of the 
courses taken in graduate school. Many contain no reference 
whatever to the registrant’s publications. 
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What is wrong with a majority of these outlines? In the first 
place, they are much too long. A busy college president who is 
considering numerous applicants for a position has no time to 
wade through a dossier containing many letters of reference 
and a personal history several pages in length. As for the regis- 
trant himself, who is obliged to write a lengthy personal history 
not once but five or six times over, one can only sympathize with 
him in his predicament. He is particularly unfortunate if he 
happens to be a college teacher already, every minute of whose 
time is occupied with teaching, with committee work, with re- 
search, and with other duties. Perhaps he wonders why his 
university, which can spend hundreds of thousands on intercol- 
legiate football and other forms of advertising, cannot spend a 
modest sum to maintain a well-staffed placement bureau, one of 
the finest advertisements that a university can have. 

Most of the placement outlines call for a good deal of information 
that is quite unnecessary in the case of one who teaches, or is 
going to teach, in college. A list of the courses taken in graduate 
school can do no harm, but it might suffice to mention the student’s 
major and minor subjects and the title of his thesis. A list of 
all the courses taken as an undergraduate, together with the 
grades obtained and the instructors’ names, appears to me entirely 
superfluous. Why not just ask for the undergraduate’s major 
subject, and inquire whether or not he took his bachelor’s degree 
with honors? As for information concerning the applicant’s 
secondary school record, I find this wholly out of place in the 
personal history outline of the candidate for a post as a college 
teacher. 

A device frequently employed by the makers of personal history 
outlines is a long series of subjects, half of them scarcely academic, 
which are printed in fifteen or twenty lines of very fine type. 
The applicant is told to “underline once those subjects that you 
have studied, twice those subjects that you could teach if necessary, 
and three times those in which you have specialized.” I am 
sure that the absurdity of this device, as applied to a college 
teacher, is apparent to every one. No reputable college would, 
except in a dire emergency like the present war, engage a professor 
to teach any other subject than the one in which he was a specialist, 
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and the field of specialization is always indicated elsewhere in the 
outline. 


I am aware of course that in choosing a college professor, as 
well as in choosing a secondary school teacher, one must consider 
character and personality as well as academic training. But 
character and personality, having been suggested by letters of 
reference and by a photograph, can be further appraised in the 
course of an interview with the candidate. I do not think that 
an academic record is the place for comments on the writer’s skill 
as a player of badminton, as a devotee of contract bridge, or as a 
performer on the tuba. Nor do I think it the place for listing 
his social clubs, fraternal orders, and civic offices. On the other 
hand he should certainly be asked to name the professional 
associations of which he is a member. 


In the foregoing paragraphs I have expressed my belief that some 
of the university placement bureaus demand of their registrants 
a certain amount of data that is more or less irrelevant. Now 
I must add that they frequently omit, or relegate to an insignificant 
position, one item that I feel to be of primary importance. I refer 
to the applicant’s list of publications. A college president is 
deeply interested, or ought to be deeply interested, in knowing 
about the books and articles that have been published by potential 
members of his staff. Yet these are not even mentioned in some 
of the personal histories that I have seen. Or else they are 
thrown in carelessly, as a kind of afterthought. 


IV 


I think I know why so many of the personal history outlines used 
by the placement bureaus are not adapted to the needs of college 
teachers. It is because they were intended originally for the 
convenience of teachers in secondary schools. This explains the 
omission of a list of publications and the inclusion of such items 
as undergraduate courses, extra-curricular activities, and member- 
ship in “service” organizations. The remedy for this situation 
is obvious and easy. Let the university placement bureaus 
differentiate between those who wish to teach in secondary 
school and those who wish to teach in college. Let them create, 
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for the use of college teachers, a personal history outline that is 
truly adapted to their needs. 

The personal history outline which I have prepared, and which 
accompanies this article, is probably very far from perfect. Yet 
I think it shows that a candidate for a college teaching post can, 
by filling in a one-page form, make known his essential qualifica- 
tions about as well as they can be made known without the aid 
of a personal interview. This one-page form can be kept on file 
in the office of the university placement bureau, together with 
photographs and letters of reference. A member of the place- 
ment staff can then, without troubling the candidate, type 
copies of the letters and of the form whenever they are re- 
quired. One of the most satisfactory outlines, now in use, that 
I have seen to date is that employed by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of North Carolina. It is only 
a couple of pages long. It includes very little that is superfluous, 
and it includes everything that is essential. 

The use of sensible personal history outlines will do much 
to increase the efficiency of the university placement bureaus. 
But the efficiency of these bureaus may be enhanced in many 
other ways as well. The manager of a placement bureau should 
obtain the cooperation of the department heads of the university 
and of college presidents throughout the country. The latter 
should be encouraged to notify him of any vacancies. If he 
performs his complicated task successfully he will have rendered 
a tremendous service to higher education: that of placing good 
men in good positions. This service is especially important in 
the difficult times through which we are passing, and it will be 
equally important in the trying period after the war. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY OUTLINE 


Personal Information 


Professional Training 
Degree Institution Year Major subject Minor subjects 


Master’s Thesis 
Doctor’s Thesis 


Professional Experience 
Subject Institution 


List of Publications 
Publisher or Journal 


Foreign Travel 
Duration of visit 


References 
Department 
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Name Institution 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DIVISIONAL 
FACULTY PLAN AT MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


By CURTIS W. SABROSKY 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 


The Michigan State College Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors lists as one of its major accomplish- 
ments of the past year the formulation of a plan for divisional 
faculties and its recommendation to the College Faculty. In 
modified form this plan has been adopted by the Faculty, and it 
became operative throughout the College with the opening of the 
fall term in October, 1942. 

The successful conclusion of the project is a splendid example 
of free and untrammeled discussion and study, carried out over a 
period of several years, which resulted in the growth and develop- 
ment of a central idea about which the opinion of the Chapter 
membership finally centered. 

The plan which the Chapter recommended to the Faculty was 
the culmination of over two years of study and discussion of the 
problems arising from the exclusion of assistant professors and 
instructors from participation either by vote or voice in the 
affairs of the College. The situation hinged upon two principal 
factors, namely, (1) that a long-standing Act of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan specifically provides that the Faculty of 
Michigan State College shall consist of the Professors and Asso- 
ciate Professors, and (2) that the rapid expansion of Michigan 
State College during the last decade resulted in a rather large 
number of teachers in the lower ranks, not members of the Faculty 
(i. ¢., Voting Faculty) as defined by legislative statute. The staff 
as of March, 1940 consisted of 139 voting faculty members and 
274 nonvoting faculty members. 
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II 


This situation was first brought to the attention of the Chapter 
at a meeting on November 16, 1939 when “the formation of a 
Junior Faculty” was suggested as a topic for discussion, in reply 
to a questionnaire sent out by the program committee. In re- 
sponse to the interest shown, the president of the Chapter ap- 
pointed a Committee of four members to study the problem of 
the possible establishment of a Junior Faculty. The original 
Committee, which subsequently was also charged with drawing up 
the plan for divisional faculties, was composed of Professor D. C. 
Cline (Economics), Chairman, Miss Laura E. Heminger (English), 
Professor R. V. Brown (Physiology), and Mr. C. W. Sabrosky 
(Entomology). At the time of appointment the Committee con- 
sisted of one associate professor (chairman), one assistant pro- 
fessor, and two instructors. 

The report of the Committee appointed to consider the question 
of a Junior Faculty was presented at a meeting of the Chapter on 
April 8, 1940. After reviewing the various local and general 
aspects of the problem, the Committee concluded that the scope 
of its investigation should be enlarged to meet the fundamental 
issues which had given rise to the suggestion of a Junior Faculty. 
Accordingly, possible alternatives to the latter were also con- 
sidered as solutions to the problem. The Committee’s report 
outlined four possible solutions, with a summary of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. The four plans were as follows: 


1. Creation of a junior faculty consisting of assistant professors 
and instructors, which could discuss problems, vote on issues, and 
— recommendations to the administration and the voting 

acuity. 

2. The institution of divisional faculties, in which all ranks 
above graduate assistant would have voting privileges, and which 
could discuss and vote on issues and make recommendations to 
the administration and the voting faculty. 

3. Petition the State Legislature to change or to repeal the 
statute which now limits the voting faculty to the full professors 
and associate professors. 

4. Permission for the attendance of assistant professors and 
instructors at faculty meetings, with the right of discussion from 
the floor, but without voting privileges. 
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The above report was submitted without recommending any 
particular proposal. Since a copy of the report had been sent to 
each Chapter member prior to the meeting, those in attendance 
were acquainted with the details of the various plans, and a 
lengthy discussion ensued. Although no agreement was reached 
upon any one plan, the consensus was expressed in a resolution to 
the effect “that the assistant professors and instructors of a des- 
ignated length of office be given a voice in the regulation of college 
affairs,” said resolution to be transmitted to the administrative 
officials of the College. The Committee charged with investigating 
the Junior Faculty proposal was considered to have fulfilled its 
purpose and was discharged. 

At the final meeting of the year, June 3, 1940, further interest 
was expressed in the matter, and the Chapter voted to continue 
the Committee on Junior Faculty Representation. 

A symposium and discussion of the various methods of solving 
the problem of representation of the lower ranks formed the pro- 
gram for the Chapter’s meeting of March 17, 1941. The three 
main speakers presented, respectively, the views (1) that the 
creation of a Junior Faculty did not effectively answer the problem, 
(2) that the divisional faculty plan had several advantages com- 
pared with other suggested plans, and (3) that recent changes at 
other institutions showed a trend in the direction of the expansion 
of voting faculties to include assistant professors and/or instruc- 
tors. As a result of the discussion it was moved that the Chapter 
recommend to the Voting Faculty the establishment of divisional 
faculties with certain designated powers. However, the ensuing 
comments revealed some differences of opinion, and the members 
present finally approved a substitute motion that all members of 
the Chapter be polled to determine their preferences for the 
several plans. 

The meeting of May 28, 1941 was again concerned with the 
various plans for representation. Four speakers in turn (1) re- 
viewed the four possibilities suggested by the original committee, 
(2) discussed trends toward faculty participation at other in- 
stitutions, notably at Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio State, (3) 
analyzed the divisional faculty plan in operation at the University 
of Chicago, and (4) explained the Senate-Executive Committee 
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plan of the University of Michigan. The discussion which 
followed indicated that the opinion of the Chapter members was 
crystallizing, and a motion was finally agreed upon, that “We 
favor in principle the recommendation of a Divisional Faculty 
Plan, and that a committee be appointed to study the matter 
of faculty organization.”” In compliance with the motion the 
Committee! which had originally been appointed to study the 
question of a Junior Faculty was asked to continue its existence 
and to formulate a plan for divisional organization. 

During the summer the Committee drew up a proposed plan for 
a divisional faculty system, and mimeographed copies were sent 
to all members of the College staff prior to the opening meeting of 
the year. This meeting, on October 23, 1941, was open to all 
staff members above the rank of graduate assistant, and was for 
the purpose of free and general discussion both of the Committee’s 
report and of the principle of divisional faculty organization. 
The large and interested group in attendance included the Presi- 
dent of Michigan State College, Dr. John A. Hannah, and several 
deans. The valuable discussion brought out a number of inter- 
esting points, and further acquainted both staff members and ad- 
ministrative officers with the main features of the divisional faculty 
plan. At the close of the discussion the Chapter members present 
voted to refer the plan back to the Committee to make any 
changes that seemed desirable in the light of the many excellent 
remarks at the open meeting. 


The results of a poll of the membership of the Chapter were 
also announced at the meeting. The balloting showed overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in favor of the principle of divisional faculties, with 
40 favorable votes out of 51. 


A revised plan was presented by the Committee at a meeting of 
the Chapter on November 25,1941. After considerable discussion 
this was adopted by the Chapter as submitted, except for a minor 
change in wording. It was voted to submit the plan to the Presi- 
dent of the College as a recommendation from the local Chapter. 


1 The Committee thenceforth consisted of only three of the original members, 


Professor R. V. Brown having resigned from the College to accept appointment 
elsewhere. 
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III 


The subsequent history of the plan gives further evidence of 
the free and ample discussion of all phases of the plan and its 
effects and relation to the existing administrative machinery of the 
College. The plan was referred by President Hannah to the ad- 
ministrative group of the College (an executive committee of the 
academic deans and administrative officials). From their meeting 
it was taken by the academic deans to special meetings of the staffs 
of their respective divisions, at which meetings there were further 
opportunities for staff members of all ranks to discuss, to question, 
or to criticize. At the suggestion of President Hannah each dean 
nominated two faculty members from his division, and from these 
nominations the President on January 30, 1942 appointed a Com- 
mittee of six members, one from each division, to study the pro- 
posed plan and report to the Voting Faculty of the College. Dr. 
M. M. Knappen (History), President of the Michigan State 
College Chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors for 1941-1942 and a strong supporter of the principle of 
divisional faculties, was one of the members of this Committee. 


The Faculty Committee reported to the President early in May, 
and its report was presented at the regular faculty meeting on May 
7, 1942. It was purposely not voted upon at that time in order to 
afford opportunity for all staff members to study its provisions. 
The plan as approved by the Committee was a revision of that 
offered by the Chapter, the general organization being approxi- 
mately the same, but with some delimitation of powers to more 
strictly advisory functions. 


The revised plan as presented by the Faculty Committee was 
approved with only one dissenting vote at a meeting of the entire 
Faculty on June 4, 1942, to become effective with the opening of the 
fall term. Although some divisions already had unofficial divi- 
sional faculties, or occasional staff meetings, up to the present 
these had had no official recognition or charter for their existence. 

Concomitant with the discussion of the problem of representa- 
tion, at several meetings the Chapter had reviewed suggestions 
that the State Legislature be asked to repeal the statute specifying 
the membership on the Voting Faculty or to amend it so as to 
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permit the State Board of Agriculture (by law, the governing 
body of the College, equivalent to a board of regents) to recon- 
stitute the membership of the Voting Faculty if and/or when it 
should see fit to do so. After considerable debate, tabling of the 
motion, etc., a resolution was finally passed to request the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture to inquire of his legal advisers 
as to the method of changing the act in question. 

At present the matter of legislative action on the statute which 
governs the membership on the faculty has been placed on file in 
the Secretary’s office to be presented to the next legislature at an 
appropriate time. The history of the discussions leading up to 
Chapter action on the matter was not inserted in the account of the 
development of the divisional faculty plan because the latter was 
an attempt to attain an objective of representation within the 
existing boundaries prescribed by law. Should the divisional 
organizations work out successfully, and should it be considered 
desirable to endow them with definite powers, then the point of 
statutory limitation would, of course, become an important prob- 
lem. 

The plan for divisional faculties as finally adopted by the 
College faculty is as follows: 


Divisional Faculties 


Section 1. Membership. The divisional faculty shall consist of 
all persons above the rank of graduate assistant who are appointed 
for at least one year and a part of whose teaching, research or 
extension work for the current year is in a department included 
in the division. 

Section 2. Meetings. Each divisional faculty shall meet at 
least once a term between October and June, with the dean of the 
division as presiding officer. Additional meetings may be held on 
call of the dean of the division. A copy of the minutes of each 
meeting of a divisional faculty shall be sent to the president of the 
college and to the dean of each division. 

Section 3. Powers. Each divisional faculty shall have general 
legislative power over all matters pertaining to its own meetings. 
Its functions with respect to all matters which affect the general 
interests of the college shall be advisory. Proposals which it may 
make shall be subject to approval by the college faculty and 
administrative officials as constituted by the laws of the State of 
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Michigan. Divisional faculties may properly make known their 
ideas with respect to curricula, instruction, examinations, grading, 
degrees, standards for promotion and standards for salary in- 
creases, etc., through discussion and the passing of resolutions 
to be transmitted to the college faculty. 

Section 4. Advisory Committees. 

a. In October of each year each divisional faculty shall elect 
an advisory committee consisting of representatives from each of 
the following ranks: Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant 
Professor, Instructor, including research and extension equiva- 
lents. The size of the committee and period of office is to be 
determined by each division. In the case of any person having 
— than one title, his rank shall be determined by his highest 
title. 

b. Elections to the advisory committee shall be by secret ballot. 
In case no one receives a clear majority on the first ballot a second 
vote shall be taken to choose from among those who received the 
largest number of votes on the first ballot. 

c. The dean of the division may consult with this committee 
on all matters of divisional policy. He shall normally discuss with 
this committee the agenda for meetings of the divisional faculty at 


least 24 hours prior to the meeting and preferably sufficiently far 
in advance of the meeting so that written notice of the agenda 


may be sent to all members. 
d. Such other committees as are deemed advisable shall be 
provided for by regular procedure within each divisional faculty. 
Section 5. Parliamentary Procedure. Meeting of a divisional 
ay shall be conducted according to the procedure prescribed 
in Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMENT 


Victory Corps! 
By E. B. White 


From another State comes a letter from a teacher, enclosing a 
pamphlet about the High School Victory Corps which the Federal 
Security Agency of the U. S. Office of Education is promoting in 
the high schools of the land. This pamphlet, for all its honest 
purpose, chilled my correspondent to the bone, and it does me too. 
The Corps is designed to prepare high-school children for their 
place in the war before they have left school. They are to be 
given a sort of pre-flight training. They will be made physically 
fit, will wear a uniform, and will be taught “the habit of immediate 
and unquestioned obedience to proper authority” (whatever that 
is). The pamphlet is full of insignia, esprit de corps, and organiza- 
tional charts—rectangles connected by straight lines, illustrating 
those subtle dependencies so pleasing to the bureaucratic heart. 
It also contains a cutout pattern showing how to make the Victory 
Corps cap, like a page out of the Modern Priscilla. Membership 
in the Corps is voluntary, but somehow the word “Victory” 
leaves a boy or girl little choice in the matter, I should think. 

In essence the plan put forward is to prepare youth for war 
production by changing his normal studies and diverting him into 
technical, vocational, and military paths. This sounds reasonable 
enough, and maybe it is. As for me, I can’t help thinking it is a 
highly dubious course, even in the present state of affairs. The 
question obviously is this: at precisely what moment in a young- 
ster’s life shall we summon the drillmaster and the technician to 
take over? Shall we do it well in advance of the great day, or 
shall we hold off till the last possible moment, in the meantime 
hanging tight to the teachers of history, English philosophy, 
language, art? The Office of Education has made its answer. 
It says “start now,” and perhaps that is the wise course. But I 
1 Reprinted from “One Man’s Meat,” Harper’s Magazine, No. 1115, April, 1943. 
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am the parent of a boy about to enter high school and to me the 
Victory Corps pamphlet is a dismal and forbidding prospectus. 
I think there is a considerable temptation in any war to become 
so absorbed in its military urgencies as to forget the broad strategy 
of life itself. I should feel more confident about the general pro- 
gram of whipping the Axis if I felt sure that the high schools of 
America were sticking to their guns right up to the last minute. 
The winning of the war is a more complex thing than the clinching 
of a military victory. If we prepare children at an early age for 
nothing but military triumph, direct their gaze steadily toward the 
infamous enemy, and indoctrinate them with hatred for opposing 
peoples, we shall endanger our own position. The best pre-flight 
training is a view of the whole sky, not a close-up of an instrument 
panel. 

War itself is a Nazifying process. Whether we like it or not 
we are bound to lose certain ground. A war program compels 
us to adopt, in modified form, the tactics which we despise—control 
of manpower, control of ideas, mass action for a common goal, 
the relinquishing of individualism. But to go farther and con- 
vert our intermediary schools into induction centers for the armed 
forces may turn out to be the short view rather than the long one. 
If, when this war is at last ended, we have millions of youngsters 
who are possessed of the physiques of gods and the technical skills 
and attitudes of mechanics, we shall be in bad shape to start the 
long road back. The brave new world will be neither brave nor 
new if it is measured in super-highways and dedicated to the 
ideal of flying and motoring—which seems to be the prevalent 
concept. High-school children in uniform are somehow a symbol 
of defeat, not victory. Adolescence is the time for the shedding 
of authority, not for the habit of obedience. It is the time when 
boys and girls should look into a microscope and see a living cell, 
when they should sprout a bean and observe a frog’s heartbeat, 
when they should hear a spirited teacher read English ballads, 
when they should translate Virgil and learn about the glory of 
Greece, and feel the first internal combustion of their own thought 
particles on reading Emerson. These are the years when, if ever, 
come the small sympathetic responses which lead a youth into the 
channels for which he should be headed. If we make a technician 
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and a junior warrior out of him he may never encounter the sign- 
post which points the way he should be going. Besides, from the 
records of fighting countries, it would seem that the best ones, 
the ones that come out on top, are not those whose fighters have 
had a long period of indoctrination and technical and physical 
training, but the casual nations whose soldiers leap into arms when 
and because they have to, fresh from homes and schools and 
offices, and then fight hard and well, with the staying power 
which a free and somewhat disorderly youth has given them. 
Which lasts longer anyway, a German soldier, taught from the 
age of eight to serve the state, or an American boy, reared on 
books and games and comics and the romance of the cinema 
palace? 

I think our children should still go to high school wearing that 
justly famous American uniform, some duds of their own. The 
world, which is obviously on the verge of something big, will do 
itself a good turn if it will not try to make all its pubescents into 
airplane mechanics. 


The Expanding Concept of Bunk! 
By William W. Brickman 


Over the country there now sweeps a vigorous press campaign 
in behalf of increased study of American history. College and 
secondary-school officials have taken up the cry. Professors 
and teachers of history were at last enabled to brush off violently 
the cobwebs that have enveloped their subject for about two 
decades and, with one outstanding exception, have climbed on the 
curricular carrousel. “American history for all!’ might well 
vie for the honor of being considered one of the most popular 
educational catch-phrases of the year. 

No mystery enshrouds this upsurge of interest in history. Any 
history teacher can cite a host of causes, most of them derived 
from the war situation, to account for the phenomenal revival of a 
subject which had almost become as dead as Latin is popularly 


1 Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. 57, No. 1474, March 27, 1943. 
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reputed to be. What he cannot explain, or rather will not wish 
to, is just why his field dropped into the doldrums. Tactful or 
tactless, he will endeavor to attract his interlocutor to a less 
painful topic. 

Such reticence becomes comprehensible only when considera- 
tion is given to a statement which was issued quite some time ago 
and which left an almost ineradicable impression on the historian’s 
mental hygiene. As everyone knows, money has linguistic 
potency. It gives its possessor an indisputable claim to articu- 
lateness and authority over all aspects of human civilization. The 
high priest of finance therefore becomes, among other things, a 
pontiff over pedagogy and related areas.!_ Every word of his is 
published and pondered with greater seriousness than is justified. 
Such has been the case with the celebrated statement of that 
Croesus of the motor car, Henry Ford. Coming down from his 
tower of rubber, Ford felt that he had to comment upon some of the 
trends of the day and, in so doing, to.give the world the benefit 
of his hard-won experience. “History is the bunk!” quoth he. 
What a second front is to the Nazis, what a mid-term election is to 
a Democratic candidate, what a baseball crowd is to an umpire, so 
was this maxim to the dispositions of the history teachers all 
over the nation. This was the cause of their surly reticence. 

For many years historians have tried to liberate themselves from 
this stigma. They filled the professional literature with their 
special pleadings; they induced the American Historical As- 
sociation to organize a Commission on the Social Studies for the 
protection of their interests, as well as those of their immediate 
confreres in the curriculum; they appealed to the gentler nature 
of their colleagues in the other disciplines—but their attempts 
and exhortations afforded them little practical satisfaction. They 
had to remain alone in their misery. At length, however, they 
decided to tread a new track: to ignore Ford’s slur and to behave 
as of the status quo ante. Their leading authors of methodological 
texts, Henry Johnson for instance, did not deem it wise to in- 
form fledgling teachers of history that their profession was behind 
the eight-ball. Gradually, as the curve of oblivescence rose, 
so did the historical heads, but not with any significant degree of 


1 Ask any college president who knows one and depends on him for endowments. 
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self-assurance and self-respect until the current renaissance. 

Even if the teaching of history had not been hypodermically 
treated by newspaper benevolence, some new face-saving de- 
velopment would have been bound to take place, if only in ac- 
cordance with the law of averages and the law of disuse. Misery, 
says an ancient proverb, is mitigated by the presence of others in 
similar straits. Translated into academic linguistics: should an 
epithet, like the one hurled at history, be extended to one more sub- 
ject of study, then the opprobium would be shared and thus 
softened. This is exactly what has happened, as if in answer, 
albeit long-delayed, to a pious prayer. 

On October 18, 1942, under the head, “House Lowers Draft 
Age, 345-16,” The New York Times quoted a remark made by 
Representative Cooley of North Carolina in the course of a debate 
on the Gossett amendment to raise the minimum draft age to 
nineteen. Supporting this amendment, the Honorable Mr. 
Cooley attacked the Administration for its desire to draft “boys 
still tied to their mothers’ apron strings,”’ whereas the Congress and 
other government departments are “filled with able-bodied men.” 
A flier in the first World War, he was particularly peeved at the 
War Department for rejecting him when he volunteered after 
Pearl Harbor. Continued Mr. Cooley: “I'd be willing to have 
all the educational institutions of the country that are teaching 
philosophy, Latin, sociology, and such bunk |present writer’s 
italics] turned over to training students for war, but there’s no 
such proposal up here.” The Times reporter testifies that “Mr. 
Cooley’s statements were applauded.” The constituents of Mr. 
Cooley evidently shared this approving judgment of some of his 
Congressional colleagues, since they voted him another term on 
Election Day. 

What a field day at the expense of the collegiate curriculum! 
Indeed, politics make strange bunk-mates. 

The sparing of Greek and history gives rise to speculations of 
all sorts. Does Mr. Cooley imply a denunciation of them by an 
inferential a fortiori? A scarcely possible assumption, since this 
thought process is one of logic, hence tabooed under the category of 
philosophy, and is expressed in the Latin, likewise tabooed by the 
contentious Congressman. Possibly Mr. Cooley handles history 
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with kid mittens, in view of its previous rough treatment at the 
hands of Henry Ford. And as for Greek, he may have hesitated,' 
for fear of diplomatic reverberations in the council chambers of 
the United Nations, to give adverse mention to the ancient tongue 
which is the basis of the speech of an allied nation. Whatever 
may have been the actual case, there is no point in analyzing 
further the reasons lying at the bottom of Mr. Cooley’s lightning 
attack on the three subjects mentioned. 

It is fruitless for the affected academicians to hint darkly at the 
Honorable Representative’s intellectual origins; Mr. Cooley has 
received the cultural benefits derived from attendance at such 
respectable institutions of higher wisdom as the University of 
North Carolina and Yale University. Nor will the scholarly 
snooper find in the biographical data any source of encourage- 
ment for a face-saving counter-attack. According to both the 
“Who’s Who in America,”and the “Congressional Directory,” 
Harold Dunbar Cooley was born July 26, 1897, at Nashville, N. C. 
He is a lawyer by profession and has been since 1934 the Demo- 
cratic representative for the Fourth District of North Carolina. 
During the last war, he served in the Naval Aviation Flying Corps. 
Nothing apparently up this tree. 

Not being a financier, Mr. Cooley cannot claim for his com- 
ment on courses the ex-cathedra finality of a Ford, yet his banish- 
ing of Latin, philosophy, and sociology into the realm of bunk is 
almost certain to carry weight in collegiate circles. Perhaps it has 
been predestined that the three unfortunate fields shall pass 
through the same period of agony as did history. 

Like Sir James Jeans’s universe, the concept of bunk is expanding. 
Yesterday it was applied to history, today to Latin, philosophy, 
and sociology, tomorrow—who knows what tomorrow will bring 
to the fertile minds of financiers, Congressmen, and other in- 
fluential citizens? Let the subject specialist, therefore, not re- 
joice in, or even remain indifferent to, the plight of his comrades. 


1 Not everyone is as thoughtful or as diplomatic as the crusading congressman. 
Last May a Boston newspaper columnist headed his daily contribution, “To 
Blazes with Greek and Latin.” In the interior of that scorching column occurs 
a quotation, “To... with Greek and Latin until we can get the war won.” The 
censoring of the theological place-name was most likely done by the editor of the 
secondary source in which this expressive gem was found. 
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Let him join them in the defense of their disciplines against ipse 
dixit indictments from whatever source and at the same time 
demonstrate to the public the true value of learning. Let him 
not inquire for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for him. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1943 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
Chairman, Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College 


W. T. Laprade (History), Duke University 
Ralph E. Himstead (Law) 
Robert P. Ludlum (History) 
J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard University, Legal Adviser 

H. C. Lancaster (French Literature), Johns Hopkins University 


Secretaries, Washington office 


Associate Members 
Eastern: 
Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia University 
Thomas D. Cope (Physics), University of Pennsylvania 
A. O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 
John Q. Stewart (Astronomy, Physics), Princeton University 


Central: 
William E. Britton (Law), University of Illinois 
A. C. Cole (History), Western Reserve University 
DR Scott (Economics), University of Missouri 
Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 


Southern: 
William M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama 
W. D. Hooper (Latin), University of Georgia 
S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia 


Western: 
A. M. Kidd (Law), University of California 
R. C. Tolman (Chemistry), California Institute of Technology 
Laura A. White (History), University of Wyoming 


Committee B on Freedom of Speech 


Chairman, A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr. (Law), Harvard University 

W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 

F. L. Griffin (Mathematics), Reed College 

A. O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 
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Committee C on International Relations 
Chairman, S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education 


R. L. Buell, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 

L. P. Chambers (Philosophy), Washington University (St. Louis) 
Paul H. Douglas (Economics), University of Chicago 

Ross A. McFarland (Psychology), Harvard University 

Eliot G. Mears (International Trade), Stanford University 

L. S. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 


Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters 
Chairman, F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


Region 1, George B. Franklin (English), Boston University: the New England 
States, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

Region 2, —————:* New York, Quebec, and Ontario. Joseph Allen (Mathe- 
matics), City College, Associate for metropolitan area of New York City. 

Region 3, F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College: New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Region 4, R. N. Owens (Accounting), George Washington University: Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Region 5, E. L. Vance (Journalism), Florida State College for Women: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Puerto Rico. 

Region 6, Nicholas Mogendorff (Botany), University of Toledo: Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Region 7, —————:*_ Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Region 8, George P. Shannon (English), University of Alabama: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Region 9, C. F. Littell (History and Political Science), Cornell College: Minne- 
sota, lowa, Missouri, and Manitoba. 

Region 10, D. A. Worcester (Psychology), University of Nebraska: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

Region 11, E. J. Lund (Zoology), University of Texas: Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 

Region 12, A. S. Merrill (Mathematics), Montana State University: Montana, 
Idaho, Eastern Washington, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

Region 13, F. E. E. Germann (Chemistry), University of Colorado: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 

Region 14, Henry K. Benson (Chemistry), University of Washington: Western 
Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia. 

Region 15, Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University: Nevada, Northern 
California, and Hawaii. 

Region 16, Waldemar Westergaard (History), University of California at Los 
Angeles: Arizona and Southern California. 


* Awaiting appointment. 
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Committee F on Admission of Members 
Chairman, Ella Lonn (History), Goucher College 


B. W. Kunkel (Biology), Lafayette College 

A. Richards (Zoology), University of Oklahoma 

Richard H. Shryock (History), University of Pennsylvania 
W. O. Sypherd (English), University of Delaware 

F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


Committee G on Author-Publisher Contracts 
Chairman, J. M. Cormack (Law), University of Southern California 


P. L. Windsor (Library Science), University of Illinois 
A. B. Wolfe (Economics), Ohio State University 


Committee I on Professional Ethics 
Chairman, George Boas (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 


Henry Crew (Physics), Northwestern University 

G. W. Cunningham (Philosophy), Cornell University 

Frederick S. Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University 

John Dewey (Philosophy), Columbia University 

W. B. Munro (History and Government), California Institute of Technology 


Committee J on Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher 
Education 


Chairman, A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 


W. C. Eells, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
L. V. Koos (Education), University of Chicago 


Committee L on Cooperation with Latin-American Uni- 
versities 


Chairman, L. S. Rowe, Pan American Union 


Frank Callcott (Romance Languages), Columbia University 

S. P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo 

S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New York City 
John D. Fitz-Gerald (Romance Philology), University of Arizona 
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J. D. M. Ford (Romance Languages), Harvard University 
Clarence H. Haring (Latin-American History), Harvard University 
I. L. Kandel (Education), Columbia University 

L. G. Moffatt (Romance Languages), University of Virginia 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco (Spanish), University of California 


Committee O on Organization and Policy 


Chairman, W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 


William M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama 
Kirk H. Porter (Political Science), State University of Iowa 
F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


Committee P on Pensions and Insurance 
Chairman, Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin 


W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 

S. S. Huebner (Finance), University of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Mowbray (Economics), University of California 
E. W. Patterson (Law), Columbia University 


Committee Q on Preparation and Qualification of Teachers 
Chairman, Dinsmore Alter (Statistics), California Institute of Technology 


Fowler D. Brooks (Education and Psychology), DePauw University 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 

Merle C. Coulter (Botany), University of Chicago 

Cecil C. Craig (Mathematics), University of Michigan 

Hardin Craig (English), University of North Carolina 

Harold Hotelling (Economics), Columbia University 

Russell P. Jameson (Romance Languages), Oberlin College 

Ida Jewett (English), Columbia University 

Charles H. Judd (Education), University of Chicago 

A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 

F. H. Reinsch (German), University of California at Los Angeles 
H. L. Rietz (Mathematics), State University of Iowa 

Lester B. Rogers (Education), University of Southern California 
F. T. Spaulding (Education), Harvard University 

K. P. Williams (Mathematics), Indiana University 
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Committee R on Encouragement of University Research 


Chairman, A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), University of California 


Eliot Blackwelder (Geology), Stanford University 

R. G. Kent (Comparative Philology), University of Pennsylvania 
J. L. Lowes (English), Harvard University 

L. C. Marshall (Political Economy), American University 

W. A. Nitze (Romance Languages), University of Chicago 

W. A. Oldfather (Classics), University of Illinois 

Joel Stebbins (Astronomy), University of Wisconsin 

C. C. Torrey (Semitic Languages), Yale University 


Committee S on Library Service 
Chairman, Charles H. Brown (Librarian), Iowa State College 


Jesse E. Adams (Education), University of Kentucky 

Charlotte D’Evelyn (English), Mt. Holyoke College 

Donald B. Durham (Classics), Hamilton College 

D. C. Jackson (Electrical Engineering), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
R. J. Kerner (History), University of California 

O. W. Long (German), Williams College 

D. A. Robertson, President, Goucher College 

W. O. Sypherd (English), University of Delaware 

H. A. Wooster (Political Science), Oberlin College 


Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government 


Chairman, Paul W. Ward (Philosophy), Syracuse University 


Joseph Allen (Mathematics), The City College (New York) 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 

H. S. Conard (Botany), Grinnell College 

J. A. Leighton (Philosophy), Ohio State University 

George H. Sabine (Philosophy), Cornell University 
Florence D. White (French), Vassar College 

J. W. Woodard (Sociology), Temple University 


Committee W on Financial Resources of the Association 


Chairman, A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 


Joseph Allen (Mathematics), The City College (New York) 
H. M. Gray (Economics), University of Illinois 
Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin 
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Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University 
S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia 


Editorial Committee 
Chairman, Ralph E. Himstead, Washington Office 


Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College 

Robert P. Ludlum (History), Washington office 

Louise Pound (English), University of Nebraska 

Richard J. Purcell (History), Catholic University of America 


(Committees D on Educational Standards and Z on Economic Welfare 
of the Profession are being reorganized.) 


Association Representatives 


American Council on Education: ¥. S. Deibler, Northwestern University; 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary, Washington office; W. T. Laprade, Duke 
University. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: A.J. Carlson, University of 
Chicago; S. A. Mitchell, University of Virginia. 

National Research Council: A. O. Leuschner, University of California. 

American Documentation Institute: A. C. Wilgus, George Washington University. 

United States Office of Education Wartime Commission: Ralph E. Himstead, 
General Secretary, Washington office. 


_ 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the ad- 
ministrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
serving the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution or upon the 
faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. This procedure does 
not affect the eligibility of non-members for membership in the Association, nor 
does it affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, 
nor do members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an in- 
stitution whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at 
large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and ten- 
ure have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or re- 
moved from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions by the 
Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were published as 
indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578-584; 
February, 1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Western Washington College of Education (Board of Trustees), December, 
Bellingham, Washington (February, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 48-60) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to membership 
in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Members 
upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes place 
thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published in 
the Bulletin, and membership becomes effective upon receipt of the 
initial payment of dues. If a nominee so desires, the dues payment 
may be made in advance of election. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 

Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Budletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective membership. 
Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily ad- 
ministrative are transferred to Associate Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bu//etin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Budletin. 
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Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 363 nominations for Active membership and 8 nomi- 
nations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the Con- 
stitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 


University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Amy L. Shaw; Alabama College, Elizabeth B. Cham- 
berlin, Hallie Farmer; University of Alabama, Colgan H. Bryan; Arizona 
State Teachers College (Tempe), Ronald Bridges, Herbert Stahnke; Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Isaac L. Stright; Ball State Teachers College, Joe A. Apple, 
Berenice K. Clark, Frank V. Graham; Beloit College, Landrum R. Bolling, 
Robert K. Richardson, Ivan M. Stone, Mary E. Storer, Carl Welty; Brooklyn 
College, Edith L. Dennis; Bucknell University, Harold Flinsch, Rex E. Robin- 
son; Bucknell University Junior College, Harold Kastner; California Institute 
of Technology, Louis G. Dunn; University of California (Los Angeles), 
Joseph H. Chadwick; Carleton College, C. Sheldon Hart; Case School of 
Applied Science, Christian Nusbaum, Leslie J. Reardon, Clarence W. Wallace; 
Centre College of Kentucky, Jameson M. Jones; University of Chicago, 
Michael Ference, Frances Henne, Birgit Vennesland; University of Cincinnati, 
Elizabeth G. Caskey; Coe College, Grace E. Lambert; Colorado College, 
Frank A. Krutzke; Columbia University, Dorothy Houghton, Francis J. 
Murray, T. W. Van Metre; Connecticut College, Gertrude E. Noyes, William 
D. Orbison, Josephine H. Ray; University of Connecticut, Meredith Runner, 
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Harry Sohon, Paul N. Taylor; Converse College, Elizabeth L. Sawyer; 
Cornell University, Ralph M. Wardle; University of Delaware, Elizabeth S. 
Edrop, Edmund Hoffmann, Florence Holmes, Vincent E. Parker, John H. 
Powell, John H. Standen, Gordon L. Walker, G. Cuthbert Webber; Denison 
University, Jack G. Day, Gordon H. McNeil; De Paul University, David 
Revzan, Harvey Wish; Drake University, Philip H. Taylor; Drury College, 
William L. Troyer; Elmira College, Donald F. Lach; Emory University, E. 
Lawrence House; Evansville College, Harold A. Bedient; Flint Junior College, 
Max R. Matteson; Franklin College of Indiana, John A. Bekker, William H. 
Billhartz, J. Daniel Kocher, James H. Sample; Fresno State College, John 
Michaelis, Carlos Rojas, Raymond Wakerling; Furman University, Kenneth 
G. Kuehner, Robert Ormsby; Georgia School of Technology, Chester R. 
Pelto; University of Georgia, Benedict E. Abreu; Gettysburg College, John 
Baxter, Edward K. Proctor; Grove City College, Miriam A. Franklin, Laila 
M. P. Kilchenstein; Hardin-Simmons University, Orvie E. Baker; University 
of Hawaii, Carl G. Stroven; Hobart College, Janet Seeley; Hofstra College, 
Constant Van de Wall; Howard University, Madeline C. Foreman; University 
of Idaho, William F. Swindler; Illinois Institute of Technology, Albert Gail; 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Leonard J. Keefe, Helen Matthes; Wil- 
liam N. Phelps; Illinois State Normal University, Christine A. Thoene; 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Elizabeth K. Lawson; University of 
Illinois, Frank T. Maher; Iowa State College, John M. Coan, Jr., Frank F. 
Riecken; State University of Iowa, William G. Eversole; Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Elizabeth Barbour, Leo Thomas, Thornton W. Wells; Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Victor C. Hiett; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Ralph H. Smith; University of Kansas, C. Willet Asling, 
Mattie E. Crumrine, Mary A. Grant, Marston M. McCluggage; Junior and 
Teachers College of Kansas City, Harry R. Meyering; Keuka College, Denzil 
Bagster-Collins, C. Maxwell Plaisted; Lawrence College, Warren Beck, Arthur 
C. Denney, Marshall B. Hulbert, Dinko Tomasic; Lincoln University (Mis- 
souri), Norval P. Barksdale, Christine H. Coleman, Leslie M. Collins, Thomas- 
ina T. Greene, Ernest B. Kalibala, Myrtle Mitchell, Thomas D. Pawley, Jr., 
H. Monroe Purnell, Vivian Walden; Lindenwood College, Octavia K. Frees; 
Louisiana State Normal College, Lorane Brittain, Charles M. Cunningham, 
Sylvan Nelken, Ottis C. Skipper; Louisiana State University, George Jaffé; 
Macalester College, Grace J. L. May; Mary Washington College, William A. 
Castle, Alice L. Edwards, Alma C. Kelly; Western Maryland College, Isabel 
Thompson; University of Maryland, Arthur S. Patrick; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Brandon G. Rightmire, C. Richard Soderberg; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Theodore S. Henry; University of Michigan, 
Shirley W. Allen, Helmut G. Callis, Shorey Peterson, Mary C. Van Tuyl; 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Gladys S. Calbick; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (St. Cloud), Francis W. Cooke; Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Virgil F. Parman; University of Missouri, Geraldine Garrison, Newell 
S. Gingrich, Chauncey D. Holmes, Edward E. Keso, William Seelen, Raymond 
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W. Wilhelmi; Mount Holyoke College, Lucy W. Pickett, Viva F. Richardson, 
Mary H. Wilde; University of Nebraska, Ferdinand Griess; New England 
Conservatory of Music, Homer C. Humphrey; University of New Hampshire, 
Irene Gadbois; University of New Mexico, C. V. Wicker; New York Medical 
College, Kathe B. Liedke, Arnold H. Schein; East Carolina Teachers College 
(North Carolina), Elmer R. Browning, Parnell W. Picklesimer; Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Hiram Haydn; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Naomi H. Hill, Glen E. Mills; University of Oklahoma, Benjamin A. 
Cartwright, Warren McGonnagle, E. J. Ortman, William B. Ragan, Ernest J. 
Schultz, Charles R. Sleeth; University of Oregon, John C. McCloskey; 
Pennsylvania State College, Ruth Bonde, Vivian Crow, M. Jane Dearing, 
Amy G. Gardner, D. E. Haley, Mildred H. Larson, Harriet D. Nesbitt, Irene 
Patterson, Ruth L. Pike, Margaret C. Raabe, Ralph Richardson, Margaret E. 
Riegel, Clayton H. Schug, Mary W. Streyffeler, Willa C. Taylor, Mary S. 
Trout, Anormallee M. Way, Harold P. Zelko; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Millersville), Harry Bassler, G. Frederick Beckmyer, Melzer R. 
Porter, John Pucillo; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), 
Harriet A. Elliott; University of Pennsylvania, Ruth Alexander, Wilson L. 
Frescoln, Ephraim A. Speiser, Philip M. Whitman; Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Nellie P. Watts; University of Pittsburgh, Eleanor Cockerill, 
Ruth R. Haun, Cecil W. Morgan, D. B. Rogers, Nathan D. Shappee; Prince- 
ton University, Carlos H. Baker, Kenneth Cooper, Glenn L. Jepsen, Rudolf W. 
Ladenburg, William T. Thom, Jr., Frederick W. Williams; Purdue University, 
Darrel Abel, Warren E. Howland, Cornelius Lanczos; Queens College (New 
York), Claire J. Noyes, Edwin J. Stringham; University of Redlands, Vernon 
O. Tolle; Rhode Island State College, Elizabeth Beach; Russell Sage College, 
Robert N. Stanforth; St. Lawrence University, Ruth K. Jamieson, Nicolas 
Percas; Salem College, Henry G. Owens; San Diego State College, Neil W. 
Lamb; San Jose State College, Harrison F. Heath; Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, Jeannette S. Noack; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
George Clark; University of South Carolina, Lewis C. Branscomb; Northern 
State Teachers College (South Dakota), N. H. Mewaldt; Stowe Teachers 
College, John H. Carter, Creamus M. Evans, Lucian Garrett, Pelagie A. 
Greene, Rodney G. Higgins; Swarthmore College, Milan W. Garrett, Charles 
Heimsch, Ruth C. M. Jones, William C. H. Prentice, John W. Seybold, 
James D. Sorber; Syracuse University, May McChesney, Louis Nesbit, Sara 
V. Smith; Tennessee State Teachers College (Murfreesboro), Eva M. 
Burkett; University of Tennessee, Roland H. Alden, A. D. Melaven; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, William C. Hall; Texas State College 
for Women, Grace M. Augustine, Sarah E. Jones, Roy L. McPherson, Mary A. 
Murphy, Thomas E. Pierce; University of Texas, Andrew A. Ormsby, Mary 
Sauer; Thiel College, Esther E. Tappert; University of Toledo, Alford Archer, 
Charles E. Calhoun, H. Almer Crawford, Tom Daggy, Burl Friddle, Lawrence 
M. Friedrich, Emil Lucki, Florence B. Radabaugh, Anthony S. Ridolfo, Nor- 
man Sayen, Clarence W. Spears; Trinity College, Edgar Emerson, Howard D. 
Kramer, John C. E. Taylor; Tufts College, Gwendolen M. Carter; Tulane 
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University, Joseph F. Thomson; United States Coast Guard Academy, Gaston 
Buron; Utah State Agricultural College, Aaron F. Bracken, Neville C. Hun- 
saker, Orson W. Israelsen, David S. Jennings, H. Parley Kilburn, Mark Neu- 
hof, J. Sedley Stanford, LeMoyne Wilson; Vassar College, Caroline G. 
Mercer, Doris A. Russell; University of Vermont, Paul D. Evans; University 
of Virginia, Cecile B. Finley, John N. G. Finley, Leland B. Snoddy; Central 
Washington College of Education, Virginia Garrison; Western Washington 
College of Education, Stewart A. Johnston, Charles M. Rice; State College of 
Washington, Winston B. Thorson; Wayne University, Lawrence Berman, 
Edward J. Bourque, Harold F. Chase, Muir Clapper, Gordon B. Myers, Samuel 
R. Tipton, Arthur C. Turgeon, Elizabeth G. Youngjohn; Wellesley College, 
Charles W. Kerby-Miller; West Liberty State Teachers College, James I. 
Culbert, James M. Hesser; Western Reserve University, Thomas M. Dicker- 
son; Wilson College, Lois Montgomery, Cecilia Sargent; Winthrop College, 
Marjorie G. Browning, Frances Cake, Nell S. Howery; University of Wyom- 
ing, Rollin H. Denniston, II, Benjamin F. Gronewold; Yale University, 
Isidore Dyen. 


Junior 


University of Missouri, Carolyn Bryant, Margie Casteel, Dorothy Schlotz- 
hauer; New York University, Isidore L. Singer; University of Omaha, Ellen 
Lord; Syracuse University, Alfred R. Pray; Not in Accredited Institutional 
Connection, Benjamin I. Harrison (Ph.D., University of Virginia), Bristol, 
Tenn.; Ella McR. Stagg (Ph.D., University of North Carolina), Wilson, N. C. 


Active 
(Supplementary List) 


University of Arizona, Alsie F. Raffman; Ball State Teachers College, 
Robert H. Cooper; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Homer E. Sterling; 
Evansville College, Carl Hjortsvang, Gertrude Leich, Margaret T. Shepard, 
Loraze Taylor; Florida Southern College, Leslie H. Purcell; Fresno State 
College, A. P. Pierson; Indiana University, James D. Rust; Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Missouri), C. C. Damel, Luther W. Hatcher, Raymond Kemp, Myrtle 
A. Livingston, Cyrus B. Taylor; Louisana State Normal College, Gilbert T. 
Saetre; University of Louisville, Laurence L. Howe; Morehead State Teachers 
College, Nolan Fowler; Oberlin College, Croom Beatty, III, Allan B. Cole, 
Roger M. Shaw; College of the Pacific, C. Howard Hopkins; Pennsylvania 
State College, Michael A. Farrell, George H. Fleming, John R. Hayes, A. H. 
Holtzinger, Clarence I. Noll, Thomas S. Oakwood, Harold K. Schilling; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Henry J. Kauffman, 
John B. Shenk; Rosary College, George E. F. Brewer; St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Ralph B. Priddy; St. Louis University, Donald F. J. Greiff; San Jose 
State College, E. D. Botts, Fred E. Buss, Emily DeVore, Sarah M. Dowdle, 
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Katharine H. Hall, Karl S, Hazeltine, Margaret C. Jones, Anita D. Laton, 
George T. Matthews, Helen L. Mignon, Irene Palmer, P. Victor Peterson, 
Grace V. Plum, Robert D. Rhodes, Esther Shepard, Heber A. Sotzin, Bernice 
B. Tompkins, Margaret M. Twombly, Gertrude Witherspoon, James O. Wood; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, R. W. Bremner, Charles B. 
McDonald; Tufts College, Marshall W. S. Swan; Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Lynn D. Abbott, Jr.; Wayne University, Ralph G. Janes; Wisconsin 
State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Claudia M. Moore. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 372 Active and 4 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, J. Paul Duncan, Robert E. Thackaberry; University 
of Alabama, Mark C. Wheelock; Alfred University, Tobias H. Dunkelberger; 
University of Arkansas, Dwight L. Ryerson; Baker University, John P. 
Simoni; Ball State Teachers College, Viola Bryson; Bay'or University, Mary- 
Will Greenwood, W. F. Howard, Leslie Jackson, Eveline E. Kappes, Wiley D. 
Rich; Beloit College, Lloyd V. Ballard, Paul W. Boutwell, Richard Landry, 
Montagu Modder, Paul H. Nesbitt, Siegfried Puknat, Peter F. Smith, Jr., 
Clarence Von Eschen; Berea College, Charles C. Graham; Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, George F. Branigan, Fred E. Dace; Bryn Mawr College, 
Laurence Stapleton; University of California (Los Angeles), John A. Hockett, 
George S. McManus, Lloyd N. Morrisett, Walter H. Rubsamen, Arnold 
Schoenberg; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Joseph B. Ellis, Charles W. 
Mason, Joseph B. Rosenbach, Edith N. Snow; University of Chicago, Harold 
A. Anderson, Alexander Brunschwig, Peter P. H. DeBruyn, Ignace J. Gelb, 
Erwin Haas, Frank C. Hoyt, Thorkild Jacobsen, Warren C. Johnson, Morton 
Klein, Louis Landa, Louis Leal, Harold G. Lewis, Leo Nedelsky, Marcel 
Schein, Reginald J. Stephenson, Raleigh W. Stone, Pierre R. Vigneron, Paul 
A. Weiss; University of Cincinnati, Julia Alexandrov, Kenneth E. Caster, 
Hoke S. Greene, Harold Leith, James Stewart; Coe College, Marvin Cone, 
Max Daehler, Joseph H. Kitchin, Ethel R. Outland, Paul S. Ray, Eleanor 
Taylor, Minna Wikoff; Colgate University, Frank A. Farnsworth, Jr.; Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Arthur P. Wichmann; Colorado State College, Sarah J. 
Vinke; Connecticut College, William D. Orbison, Georgene H. Seward; Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Eric W. Carlson, Carl Nordling, Paul E. Pfuetze, Paul N. 
Taylor; Dakota Wesleyan University, Robert Brown; Denison University, 
Merrimon Cuninggim, Gordon H. McNeil, Richard H. Mahard; DePauw Uni- 
versity, Jonathan S. Lee; Drake University, Herman Vox; Drury College, 
S. Louise Beasley ; Duke University, Merle M. Bevington, Ashbel Brice, Paul M. 
Gregory; Florida State College for Women, Margaret Blair; University of 
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Florida, Bruce Thomason; Franklin and Marshall College, Paul M. Kendig; 
Hamilton College, Holle G. DeBoer, Lloyd Williams; University of Hawaii, 
Harry Collins; Hendrix College, Flora M. Meredith; Hood College, Edna An- 
derson, Candida A. Kranold; University of Idaho, Arthur P. Kruse; Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Virginia Congreve, Coleta Knewitz, Audry Lindsey, 
William N. Phelps, Lloyd Phipps, Madeleine M. Smith; Illinois State Normal 
University, Mabel C. Allen, Winifred Bally; Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Lyndal Swofford; Indiana State Teachers College, Bonnie Barrick; 
Judson College, Robert Bowling; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Carl J. 
Malmberg, Gladys R. Patton; Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Orville J. Borchers, Helen R. Garman, Clark L. Jackson, H. Francis James, 
Leonard A. Parke, Virgil Person, Alfred W. Phillips, Edna McCullough, 
Robert M. Taylor; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Clay DeFord; 
Kenyon College, Fagg Foster; Lafayette College, Robert DeMoyer, Frank 
Zozzora; Lake Forest College, Kathryn L. Albaugh, Carl Gustavson, Richard 
W. Hantke, Harald Jensen; Lawrence College, William Bark, Andrew C. 
Berry, C. Warren Griffiths, José de Onis, Roger D. Sherman; Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Mabel Smythe; Louisiana State University, Anne Wuest; Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Anna Hellersberg-Wendriner; Marin 
Junior College, George E. Davis; Marshall College, Aubrey W. Bickley, 
Dorothy Heironimus, Genevieve N. King, Raymond E. Janssen, Fenton T. 
West, Mary E. Williams; Mary Washington College, Margaret D. Calhoun, 
Charles H. Frick; University of Maryland, Bernard J. Holm, Joseph A. 
Kitchin, Peter P. Lejins, Peter Oesper; Michigan State College, Dorothy 
L. Benson, Robert L. Carmin, Jeanette A. Lee, Roy Underwood; University 
of Michigan, Floyd Bond, Richard Boys, Lawrence Brockway, Ava C. Case, 
Lee O. Case, Harold M. Dorr, Donald Gooch, Mary R. Haas, Donal H. 
Haines, George Hay, Catherine B. Heller, Albert Hyma, Thomas A. Knott, 
Thelma Lewis, Karl Litzenberg, Jean P. Slusser, Byron Soule, Werner F. 
Striedieck, Palmer A. Throop, Harlow O. Whittemore; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Mankato), Effie R. Conkling, Wesley C. Eastman; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, J. Lawrence Angel; Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Julian C. Aldrich, Harold V. Neece; University of Missouri, Henry 
H. Noyes, Laurence E. Whiting; Monmouth College, John A. Cathcart; 
Montana State University, Harvey F. Baty; Mount Holyoke College, Eliza- 
beth A. Green, Ruth Sedgwick; University of Nebraska, Albert E. Dimond, 
Maxim K. Elias, Nan I. Gerry, Gertrude McEachen, Mary Mielenz, Lydia E. 
Wagner; New England Conservatory of Music, Francis Findlay; University 
of New Hampshire, Philip S. Barton, G. Harris Daggett, Harold C. Grinnell, 
Lucile Pepoon, William W. Smith, Isaac Thut; University of New Mexico, 
Albert D. Ford, LeRoy Gibson; New York Medical College, Joseph H. 
Fobes, Louis R. Kaufman; Norwich University, Ervin R. Van Der Jagt; 
Ohio State University, Hilda Dierker, Glenn McConagha, E. Willard Miller; 
Northwestern State College (Oklahoma), Allie D. Hale; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Preston C. Hammer, Rhoda Manning, Elmo Stevenson, Willem J. 
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van Wagtendonk; Pennsylvania College for Women, Carroll C. Arnold, Mary 
K. Brecht; Pennsylvania State College, Clifford R. Adams, F. L. Carnahan, 
Merrell R. Fenske, Merwin W. Humphrey, Albert W. Hutchison, John W. 
Oehrli, Helen M. Savard, Nelson W. Taylor, Wayne Webb; University of 
Pittsburgh, Donald C. Bradford, George R. Fitterer; Purdue University, 
Leon Alaoglu, Harold A. Bolz, Dorothy Bovee, Johanna H. M. Brunings, 
Nathan J. Fine, John Giese, Michael Golomb, Carl Holton, Vivian Johnson, 
Richard W. Leutwiler, Jr., Ivan Niven, Maxwell Reade, Louise E. Rorabacher, 
Robert G. Sachs, Julian Schwinger, Isidor Walerstein, G. W. Whitehead, 
John W. T. Youngs; Queens College (New York), Helen G. Viljoen; Queens 
College (North Carolina), George W. Sanderline; University of Redlands, 
Joseph E. Baccus, Helen Ferris; Rockford College, Gordon Paxson; Russell 
Sage College, Robert Barron, Margaret J. Hort, Dorris Hutchison, Rena J. 
Keay, Alice J. Kirk, Margaret R. Meyer, Louise E. Miske; College of St. 
Benedict, Helen Lahey; St. Lawrence University, Morton B. Stratton; 
San Diego State College, A. Cartland Bailey, Joseph Keeney, Lewis Walton; 
Smith College, Gilbert H. Ayres; Northern State Teachers College (South 
Dakota), Eva Bavolak, Paul K. Cesander, H. P. Gerber, Millard W. Han- 
sen, Betty Kester, M. F. Tostlebe, Willard R. Van Walker; University of 
South Dakota, Hale Aarnes, Reuben L. Hill, Harold N. White; Spring- 
field College, Britton C. McCabe, William T. Simpson; Stowe Teachers 
College, Frank E. Bowles, Sylvester H. DuValle, Edward Ferguson, 
Jr.; Syracuse University, May Harwood, Clarence W. Hunnicutt, Richard V. 
Madden, Antonio Pace, Joseph J. Romoda, Edward A. Smith; University 
of Tennessee, William M. Alexander, Hilton Smith, Eugene A. Waters; 
Texas State College for Women, Olive Whitten, Mattie L. Wooten; Tulane 
University, May A. Allen, Ernest J. Angelo, Jr., Edna Bessent, Abigail Curlee, 
John S. Graham, Alton R. Hodgkins, Everett J. Kircher, Kenneth E. Smith, 
Robert S. Teague, Keith Wallace, Grace White; Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Carl L. Anderson, George B. Caine, Ezra G. Carter, N. Woodruff Chris- 
tiansen, Franklin D. Daines, V. D. Gardner, H. B. Hunsaker, George C. Jen- 
sen, George H. Kelker, A. J. Morris, William Scholes; University of Vermont, 
Nathaniel N. Allen, Howard B. Ellenberger, David Ellis, Muriel J. Hughes, 
Alban B. Rooney, Henry C. Smith, Nelson Walbridge; Virginia State College 
for Negroes, Albert T. Harris; Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), 
Elizabeth Burger, Margaret S. Hall, Richard Hallisy, Olive Iler, Emily M. 
Kauzlarich, Lila London, Wilhelmina London, Norman O. Myers, Georgie 
Norris, Minnie V. Rice; Central Washington College of Education, Lillian M. 
Bloomer, Isabel Boehm, Russell H. Broadhead, A. J. Foy Cross, Lucile Fenn, 
Alice M. Jensen, Pearl Jones, Frances E. Nelson, Ruth Redmond, Jane Syllia- 
asen; State College of Washington, Dorothy Barton, Norman W. Johnson, 
Jennie McIntosh, Charles F. Martin, Helen Platt, Walter F. Wright; University 
of Washington, Phil E. Church, Arthur W. Martin, Jr., Richard F. Wilkie, Jr.; 
Wayne University, Harold N. Ahigren, Louise W. Conklin, Kar! Folley, James 
A. Gibb, Hans O. Haterius, Raymond Hoekstra, Alfred McC. Lee, John J. 
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Lee, Mark Maun, Jason Tickton; West Virginia State College, Lulu Johnson, 
Grace I. Woodson; West Virginia University, Clyde H. Cantrell; West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Grace G. Neil; Western College, Narka Nelson, 
Gretchen B. Obrecht; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Osborne Earle; 
College of William and Mary, Lillian A. Cummings, Mae Graham, Jean J. 
Stewart; Williams College, William S. Dix, Miguel Jorrin, Kauko Moyk- 
kynen; Winthrop College, James L. Wright; Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege (La Crosse), Walter J. Wittich; University of Wisconsin, Henry Darling, 
James G. Dickson, Raymond C. Herrin, James Johnson, William M. Moore, 
G. H. Rieman, Ralph Waters; University of Wyoming, Theodore J. Dunne- 
wald, Edna A. West. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Meredith College, Pratt Stuart; Virginia State College for Negroes, Alonzo 
M. Myster. 


Junior 


University of Maryland, Hugh Gurd; University of Minnesota, J. Clark 
Rhodes; University of Washington, William L. Markrich; Not in Accredited 
Institutional Connection, Harold Nelson (M.A., Colerado State College of 
Education), Fairbury, Nebr. 


Correction 


In the caption of the list of “Members Deceased” on pages 
167-169 of the February, 1943 Bu//etin, the year should have been 
“1942” instead of “1943.” 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, American Association 
of University Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Bacteriology, General Biology: Assistant Professor, man, eastern uni- 
versity. Appointment beginning June, 1943. V 1107 


Commerce: Teacher, man or woman under 50 years, bachelor’s or 
graduate degree. Appointment beginning June 7, 1943. Communi- 
cate with Carl A. Jesse, President, Walker College, Jasper, Alabama. 


Chemistry and Mathematics: Teacher, man or woman, bachelor’s or 
graduate degree. Appointment beginning June 7, 1943. Communi- 
cate with Carl A. Jesse, President, Walker College, Jasper, Alabama. 


Mathematics: Professor, a New England college, to assume duties as 
head of department, July 1, 1943. V 1108 


Teachers Available 


Biology, Zoology: Man, 34, Ph.D. Wishes a one-year appointment or a 
permanent position in a college or a university. At present an As- 
sistant Professor of Zoology in a large midwestern university, with 6 
years of successful teaching experience in handling small and large 
classes in the following premedical subjects: General Zoology, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Embryology, Histology, Parasitology, and Genetics, 
general and experimental. Interested in research, having published 
several articles but also vitally interested in students. Speaks and 
writes Spanish fluently and also has experience in various types of 
scientific photography. The highest personal and professional recom- 
mendations upon request. A 2067 

Chemistry, Physics: Man, Ph.D. Sigma Xi, married, exempt, em- 
ployed. Teaching and research in leading universities, industrial 
experience in United States and Latin-America. Researches in Organic 
Chemistry, Metallography, X-Ray Spectrum Analysis. Will consider 
teaching or administrative position in accredited enemas oe 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics: Woman, Ph.D. (Chicago); over 15 
years’ experience, mostly in colleges. A 2069 


Consumption, Theory, Principles, Social Reforms, Social Studies Orienta- 
tion: Man, 41, married, Ph.D., Illinois. 11 years of college teaching; 
years of industrial experience and one year of social work. Available 

in June or September. A 2070 


English: Man, 38, married; not eligible for draft, but healthy. Ph.D., 
Harvard. 9 years’ university teaching. Vitally interested in both 
teaching and research. Excellent recommendations. Desires ad- 
vancement and permanent university position; minimum salary con- 
sidered $3000. A 2071 

English: Man, 46, married (wife and three small daughters). B.A. and 
M.A. (Vanderbilt), Ph.D. (Yale). 18 years of experience in colleges 
and universities of the South, East, and West. No special preferences 
of a location. Publications, both scholarly and creative, in 
English and American journals and magazines. Interests broad, but 
sixteenth-century the field of concentration. Present rank: professor. 
Good liberal arts college or university preferred. A 2072 


Fine and Applied Art: Bachelor of Arts, with work towards M.A. de- 
gree in Romance Languages and Art nearly completed; 7 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching in college (1 year in a junior college); $2000 
minimum salary; willing to take classes in French, Spanish, or Art 
Appreciation and History, also. A 2073 

German or History: Man, married, one child, Ph.D.; 3 years of travel, 
residence and study in Europe; 8 years of college teaching, other ad- 
ministrative experience. A 2074 


History and Political Science: Man, 3 Ph.D., native American. 


6 years’ college teaching. Publications. Major interests, International 
Relations and Modern History. Available summer or fall, 1943. 
A 2075 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Statistics: Woman, Ph.D., with 
a experience in college and university teaching, many publications. 
ow employed in first class woman’s college, desires change, teaching 
or research position. Available June or September, 1943, also avail- 
able for summer work. A 2076 
Mathematics, Secretarial Science, Administrator: Woman, single, M.A., 
12 years’ successful teaching and administrative experience. Excel- 
lent credentials. A 2077 


Music: Man, 33, married. M.A., plus additional training, including 
courses in education and pedagogy. Composer, magazine articles. 
Good knowledge of musical literature. 9 years of teaching, with broad 
variety of experience. Desires position in any phase of music theory, 
or in music history, music literature and appreciation, or music educa- 
tion. Numerous references. Available June, 1943. A 2078 

Physics, Electricity: Man, 39, married. B.Sc. and M.S., McGill Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University. Sigma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. 5 years’ college teaching experience, 12 years’ technical 
teaching experience. Austin Scholarship at Harvard University. 
Doctorate requirements completed. 12 summers’ government field 
work. Technical publications and government reports. Now teach- 
ing, desires change. A 2079 
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Physics: Native American man, age 51, a really good teacher, over 25 
ears’ experience in two mid-west universities. Several publications. 
mployed at present, but could leave in September, or possibly in 

June. Married; two dependent children. Willing to go almost 
anywhere, but expect permanent tenure. $3600-$4500. A 2080 


Psychology: Man, married, two children, 32, III-A. Ph.D., Princeton. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. 7 years’ college teaching, research. Now 
employed. Wants to become located in east, preferably in New 
England. Available September or July, 1943. A 2081 


Secretarial Science: Woman experienced in work of secretarial depart- 
ments in colleges desires position for summer and next year. Also 
experienced in accounting, law, economics, and other related business 
subjects. A 2082 


Spanish, French, Italian: Man, married, M.A., part of work for doctor- 
ate, 16 years’ teaching experience, 8 in college. Foreign study and 
extensive travel. Employed but available for summer session. A 2083 


Zoology: Young woman, Ph.D. from middle western university, on 
permanent tenure in small college, desires position in university or 
woman’s college, 7 years of teaching experience, member American 
Society of Zoologists, Sigma Xi, listed in American Men of Science. 
Available June, September, 1943. A 2084 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


Colleges and the War—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing. Report on Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. Annual Reports, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1943.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 

retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 

ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 

of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 

Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


